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“POPLARS OF LOMBARDY” 


Grand Award Photograph 


By W. H. Porterfield, Buffalo, N. Y., Winner of the Grand Award in The Youth’s 


Companion’s Thirteenth Annual Exhibition 


SEE PAGE 671 FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 
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INVITATION. 


 * ane are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 


repay a visit. 
* * 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


wards, which are given in full on another 
page, have been made in The Companion’s 
annual contest for amateur photographers—the 
thirteenth of these competitions, and successful 
as all the others have been. A jury of five 
experts viewed the hundreds of photographs 
which were submitted, and decided that Mr. 
W. H. Porterfield of Buffalo, New York, was 
entitled to the Grand Award. One of Mr. 
Porterfield’s pictures, all of which were notable 
for selection, grouping and printing, is repro- 
duced on the front cover-page, not as the best, 
necessarily, but as a characteristic example of 
his artistic work. 

It should be remembered that the original of 
‘*Poplars of Lombardy,’’ together with all the 
other photographs that were offered in compe- 
tition, are now on exhibition in the Library, 
on the fifth floor of The Companion building. 
Visitors are welcome, and amateur. photogra- 
phers in especial will find here many subjects 
deserving of serious study. 

* 


+ mand to 05 Os St he Ss ‘war ee ly 
the East, which meant that Eastern men and 
money did it; and although now the West is 
largely self-sufficing, this section can still put 
forward claims to peculiar usefulness in that 
quarter. The city hall at Chicago will be con- 


structed largely of gray granite from Hard-| has long 


wick, Vermont. It will take a year or more 
to quarry and cut the stone, and the contract 
calls for a million dollars’ worth of it. 
& 

A™ ong the Harvard undergraduates who re- 

cently received awards for meritorious work 
in studies, were the captain of the football-team 
and one of his players, the manager and the 
coxswain of the crew, a leading member of the 
track-team, and a freshman who was conspicu- 
ous in his class eleven. That is to say, they 
won honors in scholarship as well as in ath- 
letics; and since it is now conceded that a 
sound mind may be expected to dwell in a 
sound body, no one seemed to think that these 
distinctions were incompatible. 

% 

O”™ day in 1905 a thirsty man went into a 

Boston liquor store and asked for a glass 
of water. It was water only that he wanted, 
and he intended to pay for it; but the bartender, 
after cursing his impudence for making that 
request in that place, threw a glass at him. 
The missile struck the customer in the eye and 
made the eye sightless, and in court the other 
day, having sued the liquor dealer, the victim 
was awarded ten thousand dollars for the loss 
of it. That was a salutary conclusion from 
one point of view; but it will occur to the un- 
prejudiced reader that all trouble might have 
been avoided, and everybody would now be 
happier, if the man had kept out of the liquor 
store. * 


[" New England alone the brown-tail moth is 
said to occupy an area of four thousand 
square miles, and the gipsy-moth to cover 
half that area. In the woodland districts 
these pests can be fought with parasites only ; 
but, as the Boston Post suggests, ‘‘every one 
who owns a tree’’ has some responsibility in 
the premises, and this is the time to destroy | 5), 
eggs and nests. They can be easily seen. The 
brown-tail’s tangly cocoon in the limbs of the 
trees can be burned with a flare of kerosene, and 
the yellow splash of gipsy eggs on rocks and 
tree trunks should be destroyed by painting 
with an emulsion of creosote. ‘‘Above all,’’ 
the Post urges, ‘‘codperate with the town or 
city forester.’”’ There is more than one com- 
munity which was overrun before the gravity 
of the danger was realized, and where now the 
responsible official needs all the aid and comfort 
he can get. * 


Mn than two hundred religious societies, 
representing five denominations, the Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist and 
Presbyterian, have united to open in January 
the greatest evangelistic ‘‘campaign’’ that has 
ever been waged in New England. Some 
twenty of the largest churches in Boston and 


‘whether his fare has been ‘‘rung up.”’ 











the metropolitan district will be used for meet- 
ings, to be conducted by Rev. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, assisted by sixty other evangelists; the 
local clergy will lend a helping hand; choirs 
will be massed to provide effective music, and 
lay members will see to it that the executive 
committee is amply supplied with funds. The 
churches associated in this campaign were al- 
ready codperating in the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, recently mentioned in this column, 
and have learned how to work together. Mr. 
Chapman and his coadjutors will thus have 
more backing and better business management 
than Moody and Sankey were able to command, 
and the results they win may fairly be expected 
to surpass those attained in that historic revival. 
& 


he street-cars in Providence, Rhode Island, 

have been for more than a year the scene 
of an interesting experiment, which has so far 
succeeded that the ‘* Providence idea’’ has been 
adopted by street-railway companies in several 
other cities. The idea is simple enough in 
essence—merely a small machine carried by 
the conductor and put forward so that the 
passenger himself deposits his fare, which 
the machine automatically registers; yet the 
‘*nickel-grabber,’’ as it is familiarly termed, 
is obviously a check on a dishonest conductor, 
and a protection to an honest one. The aver- 
age patron of a street-railway never thinks of 
looking at a register at the end of a car, to see 
The 
best of conductors may sometimes neglect to 
ring up a fare, and so fall under suspicion. 
But when the fare is deposited in the auto- 
matic register used in Providence, the mechan- 
nae WS naee ee Tp es Sr oer ae 
the possibility of quibble, evasion or mistake. 
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AN EAGER CONVERT. 


ne of the chief efforts of the American colony | a 

in Jerusalem is in the education of the 
children of that land. They have given their 
word, and keep it, to attempt no proselyting. 
Therefore when a young Mohammedan came 
and asked to be baptized, there was general 
surprise. He had taken up his residence in | § 
the colony as a servant, and his desire to become 
a Christian was the result of his own _— 
and observation. 


PE ay nw rey conferred with the young 
s father. - came orders for ou to 


keeping down a 

1 the tribes. There he 
Se ee eee 

n command of a compan There was rebellion 


against the ca was rebellion against him. 
In vain he ith the young officer, 
says a writer in Appleton’s Magazine. The 

4 in his adherence to 


The young Turk married a Christian girl and 


became a member of the colony, and his Moham- 
medan father is to-day its warm friend and 
protector. 


* © 


CORRECTING A FALSE REPORT. 


Te foreman in charge of the job of putting 
up the steel framework of a large office- 
building was making his rounds one morning, 
when one of the workmen, a huge, hairy fellow, 
came up to him, and asked gruffly: 

‘*Look here, Mr. Aiken, did you tell a —s 
o’ mine the er day that there was three hun- 
derd men wear on this buildin’, and that I 
was the laziest of any of ’em?”’ 

vay. Briggs, I didn’t mahe that remark to 

new 


he aye. you did.’’ 


“Brig,” id the foreman, looking him 
saa py bh the « in your fri misquotes me 
me with saying you were ‘the 

laziest of any.’ 2 said you were the laziest of 


all. That’s much better English, and it’s true 
—and I’m prepared to back it up. Have you 
ything further to say ?’’ 
Sap he had not, and with a sullen 
he went back to work, somewhat wiser, 
n one particular, at least, for the encounter. 


JIM LANE’S PRELUDE. 

t was the day old Senator Jim Lane was to 

speak at Junction City. A beautiful day it 
was, and the meeting, held out in the grove, 
was largely attended. Old Jim’s rough-and- 
ready eloquence always drew a crowd. Nine- 
tenths of this crowd was from the surrounding 
country or neighboring towns, and nobody was 
better aware of that fact than the speaker. 

The site of Junction City is excellent; in 
fact, the city to-day is one of the prettiest in 
Kansas. But at that time it was run down 
overgrown with weeds, and the few board 
sidewalks were in bad condition. 

Senator Jim climbed up on a large goods box, 


and with great deliberation looked over the 
town, then over the audien began : 


ce, 
and Gentlemen. God has done much 
for your city.’’ 
A long pause. Silence. A pin = -_ 
been heard had it fallen upon the 
Everybody was breathless. Everybody 1 
one of old. Jim’s pauses meant something worth 
while after it—and before it. 
He re ‘*God has done much for your 
city. Another —— pause. 
a **God has done very much for your 
—man tittle.” 
he applause was terrific and long. Prob- 
ably five minutes elapsed before the loudest 
thunder could have been heard in the midst of 
that crowd; it was such a hard drive at the 
denizens of the city. 


* ¢ 


MIMIC WAR. 
hilip Kearny, the famous Union general, 
and John Watts DePeyster, also a general 

in the Union army, were cousins, and lived 
together as lads in the house of their grand- 
father in New York. In the biography of 
DePeyster the author, Frank Allaben, says 
that the leisure time of the boys was spent in 
mimic campaigns, with armies composed of 
from four to six thousand leaden soldiers, with 
perfect trains of artillery, and even other 
adjuncts of a well-provided host. 
Battles were fought according to a digested 
system, which even what proportion 
of those knocked down b: A~ mike fire of 
musketry or artillery should be considered as 
dead, or too ape Tes wounded to tak 
the rest of the an 
The with small soring gums, 
one shot for each Sone ik for each regiment 


oa, or longer ‘the diferent p= die 
belonged to the different arms, over 


mone 
; ey nar a en Seah vip of the 
a8, services, whether or cav- 
This was —> hazard, but axoned- 


~ dieuieteh ont 
ing i a works - permanent ——— 


were and thi 
larities of ones but up Ad piles ‘of book: books 
and similar objects, up in accordance with 
———- before 0; One 
lege lasted a num rae Ww and the tidy, 
dave-Laloved ane oa appropriation 
was driven nearl eb the A gt ees 
Ange Remy i= ne pon Oa 
absorbed the of her time. 


This amusement of mimic war was enjoyed 
by Kearney even while he was in college. 


THE POET’S PRICE. 


position that he can dictate the price of his 
verses. A writer in the Gaulois tells a story 


contributed “La Marseillaise de la Paiz’’ to 


editor, called on him at the ministry. ‘‘I believe 
ies owe youeighty pounds. Here is the money,’’ 
a producing a bundle of bank- 


deduct the amount of the Revue’s 
at to you for your poem,”’ said the 


ae “meant to make you a present of it,’’ 
rejoined the et 
**Not ae 5 insist upon paying you.’’ 
Pour pony hatever it be. 
**Your own price, w ver it ma = 
aan well, Pr / 
oblige you, »?” said ine, and with a 
nificent gesture, Ay- swe epee the whole bund le 
<5 — representing 
red them with solemn dient tb 


A YOUNG NATURALIST. 


of those green, woven-wire, sugar-loaf- 
shaped affairs into which the flies crawl at the 
bottom, and from which they never find any 
way of escape. It was half-full of the buzzing 
insects, and others still were entering. 


**T’ve found out one thing about flies, 

anyhow,”’ he said. 
‘What is that, Benny ?’’ asked his mother. 

“*T’ve found t they don’t know how to 
talk to each other.’’ 

‘*How do you know that?’’ 

‘Don’t you suppose those flies on the inside 
of that trap know that they’re caught and can’t 
get out? Of course they do. And if they could 
talk to one another, don’t you suppose they’d 
i baw flies on the outside to go away and not 

oe in? Of course they would. The 
A t be mean enough to want their friends 
to be trapped just because they were.’ 


® © 


SLOW FALL. 


Lipper was an expression on the student’s face 
which showed he felt himself ill-used. ‘‘I 
can’t translate this,’’ he said, doggedly, to his 
German professor. ‘‘I’ve been at it for three 
days now; half the words aren’t in the dic- 
tionary.’’ 

**You must yet harder work yet more © 2pply 
— and pa A the meanings,” sa: 
essor Baum, firmly. ‘‘Industry ay be still 
your watchword. The egg of not Columbos did 
not fall on the table in one day, my young 





friend. 








Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute ing school, 


Bromfield S' 





t is not often that a poet has reached such a | § 


of Lamartine, showing that he had no false |= 
modesty about being paid for honest labor. It| 5 
was in 1848, when he was at the acme of his | * 
glory and a cabinet minister. He had just|¢ 


the Revue des Deux Mondes, and Buloz, the | § 


Fu 7) _— have it so I must c 


hty Pounds, and | # 
his pocket. | 


Bis little boy was looking at a fly-trap—one 2 
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BROKEN N COOKIES, ream encr eames 
uo RUT Sold ie rt a & 80 to 86 Ibs. at $1.50 = 
x, f.0.b. Lae Check or money — inust ac- 


company or: 
BROKEN CRACK Are as fresh as <= ones 
a can be bought at $2 per 

barrel, f.o.b. Worcester (about 50 lbs.to the 1) from 
the factory of B/ ENGLAND BISCUIT CO., Wor- 
cester, Mass., ufacturers of the famous “Toasted 
Butter Crackers,” Little Brothers Lunch Biscuit,” etc. 
Check or money-order must accompany order. Write us. 


BOYS WANTED by New York Firm 


to sell an at tive confection, | 
cents, to > frien and Dusipess peo eople. 
bright, neat and refined. Must furnish three refer- 
ences from business men. No previous experience 
required. No outlay of money at first. pl 
furnished. A chance to learn business methodsand 
mey. Need not interfere with school duties. 
Reply should give age and other partculans to en- 
able advertiser to judge of responsibility. Address, 


“F. C.,” P. 0. Box 87, Brooklyn, New York. 


“WELL, WELL! 
I HEAR YOU 
PERFECTLY 
NOW!” 


“I hear you anywhere 
in the room; why, 1 
could not hear ordi- 
nary conversation one 

away. 

“TI have had the 
Acousticon now for 
nearly a year and it is all 
in all to me. Gold could not 
buy it if I could not get another. 

“Garrett Brown, St. Louis, Mo.” 


The experience of Mr. 
Brown (see photo herewith) 
is the same as that of thousands 
who are now using the Acousticon 
—to them we have said as we now 
say to you: 

“Test the Acousticon and let us prove that it 
will make ‘yon hear easily, distinctly and clearly 


ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE.” 


If you are not gyoventont to one vd our many 
offi ‘ou can test it at your own home, and if — 
do not hear satisfactorily ‘the trial will not cost 
one cent. No iret fee, no penalty, no expense w bm 
ever if cag do not hea 

A very. light and unnoticeable head band is fur- 
nished with the ear-piece ; its use makes it unnec- 
essary to hold the ear-piece ond * ae both hands 
gertoeny, Sree free. Ladies who t Acousticon 

heir hair so as to make both the head band 
and ear-piece invisible. 

The Acousticon is the qiainal chosteteat hepeing 
device, fully protected by U patents, and 
cannot secure anything as emciont under anot! er 
name. row for particulars of the Free Test, 
Booklet, ete 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 
836 BROWNING BLDG., 
Broadway and 32d Street, NEW YORK. 


















































Boys’ Wool 
Coat Sweater. 




















There is nothing like a Coat 
Sweater for boys and young 
men. Easy to put on or remove, 
and by many is used ‘as a sub- 
stitute for an overcoat in cold 
weather. Comfort, warmth and 
economy are combined in this 
popular garment. Made of gray 
yarn, with cardinal bound front. 
Sizes 26 to 34 inches. 

Given only to Companion subscribers 


for one new subscription and 65c. extra, 
postage included. Price $1.75, post-paid. 


+ + 


Ladies’ Wool 
Coat Sweater. 
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Crt Sweaters for ladies are very 
popular. They are a necessity 
in winter, and equally useful for 
the cool days of fall and spring. 
We offer an attractive pattern, new 
mannish style, with two pockets. 
It has a fancy ribbed stitch and a 
V front. Furnished in white or 
gray. Give bust measure and 
color when ordering. 
Given only to Coppa, ibscribers 
for one new su rao Ps 15 extra, 
postage included. e $2.75, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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OULD he dare to 
tell his father about 
@ENS the draft? The 
question kept repeating itself 
in Bob Bannister’s mind, and 
the answer to it grew more 
and more uncertain as he 
drew nearer home. Already 
he could see the gabled roof 
of the house, and back of it, 
dimly outlined against the 
gray sky, the white blades of 
the windmill, free from their 
lashing, whirling swiftly in 
the rising wind. 

The windmill did the work 
of three men for Rhett Ban- 
nister. It sawed his wood, 
pumped his water, churned 
his milk, threshed his grain, 
and drove the machinery by 
which he manufactured his 
stock in trade. 

A few years before the be- 
ginning of the war he had 
secured a patent on a design 
for a beehive, ingeniously 
adapted to the instinct of the 
bees, and so arranged as to 
make their product quickly 
removable. His success in 
the manufacture and sale of 
these hives had been so great 
that for a time he was quite 
unable to supply the demand 
for them. Then the war 
came, and with it his unpopu- 
larity ; and almost before he 
knew it, his business had so 
fallen away that it became 
necessary for him to dismiss 
his hired help, and he him- 
self had little to do but manu- 
facture and store his product 
in hope of better times. 

Indeed, for the last few 
weeks the whir of the wheel 
had been an unusual sound, 
and Bob wondered that it 
should be going at so late an 
hour. Instead of stopping 
at the house, he went straight 
on to the shop entrance. 

At the bench he saw his 


DRAWN BY THULSTRUP. 





“THAT MEANS THAT I SHALL HAVE TO GO.” 


A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT 


in Eleven Chapters Cfiap ter Four 


gS HOMER GREENE 





father, fashioning with the 

power-saw a heavy block of 

wood into the form of a brace. The man did 
not look up from his work. “I’m back, father,” 
said Bob. “I saw aad windmill going, and I 
came over here.” 

“Yes, you’re late. What kept you?” 

“Why, nothing in particular.” 

“Were there any letters ?”’ 

Then Bob remembered that in his eagerness to 
hear the talk about the Emancipation policy of 
the President, in his excitement over the reading 
of the draft list, and in his haste to get away 
after his father’s name had been announced, he 
had forgotten to inquire for his mail. 

“Why, I—didn’t get the mail !’’ he stammered. 
“‘T—I—didn’t ask for it!’ 

“Why not?” 

The man laid down his work, slipped the belt 
from the pulley, and turned toward Bob. 

“Because,” replied the boy, “there was news.” 

“T see. Was the conscription list in?” 

_“A special messenger brought it, and Adam 
Johns read it out loud.” 
Out in the road there was the noise of wagon- 


wheels going by, mingled with the talking of | 
And then, above the rattle of the wheels, | 


men. 
above the creaking and groaning of the windmill, 


above the howling of the wind, came the voice of 


one shouting : 


“Rhett Bannister — you copperhead — you’re 


drafted—thank God!” 
That was all. The voices were again silent. 


The wagon passed on; the whir and wheeze of | 


the windmill never ceased. In the darkness 
Bob could not see his father’s face. Involun- 
tarily from his own lips came the confirmation : 

“Father, it is true.” 

Rhett Bannister stood immovable. Still the 
wheel went round, faster and faster in the driving 
wind, and the boughs of the maples, bending 
and springing in the gale, swept and scraped 
against the eaves of the workshop. 

Then the doorway was darkened by another 
figure. Bob’s mother, peering into the gloom, 
called out, “Rhett, are you there?” 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“Rob hasn’t come yet.” 

“Yes, mother, I’m here, too.” 

“T’m soglad! What was it those men shouted, 
Rhett? Does it mean any harm to you?” 

“I hope not, Mary. 
how.” 


clamped the wheel, and the whirring and grind- 
ing ceased. Then he locked the shop door, and 
they all went down the path to the house. 

At the supper-table the subject of the draft 
was not mentioned. But later in the evening, 
after Bob’s sister had gone to bed, and a wood- 
fire had been lighted in the fireplace,—for it had | 
grown suddenly cold,—Rhett Bannister chose to | 
inform his wife of the situation. 

“Sit here, Mary,” he said. 


whether I will or no.” 

“To you mean that you have to go as Charley | 
Hitchner did and John Strongmeyer ?” 

“Yes, only they were drafted by the state. 
The government at Washington chooses to take 
me.” 

“But what shall I do without you? If they 
me alone they wouldn’t make you do it, I’m | 
sure.”” 

“Yes, dear. 
wives and children are not considered. There, 
Mary, never mind,” as the tears came into the 
| woman’s eyes. “I haven’t gone yet. Perhaps 

I’ll not go. They’ll have hard work to take me 
| if I choose to stay. 
drafted? You heard the list read.’ 

“Yes, father, Adam Johns read it. 
name was the first one on it.” 

“Ah, poor old Mrs. Johns! 
| boy! 199 

“And must Adam Johns go to war ?”’ inquired | 
Mrs. Bannister, anxiously. 

“Yes, mother,” replied Bob. 
would go. 
|for the draft. And Henry Bradbury said he 
would take care of Adam’s mother. And a lot 
more said so, too.” 

“Oh, well,” rejoined Bannister, “such obliga- 
tions rest lightly on the consciences of those who 
make them after the excitement and passion 
have died out. Poor Anna Johns will have to 
look out for herself if her boy goes. Who else 
was drawn, Robert ?” 

“Why, Elias Traviss. They said he would 
pay his three hundred dollars’ exemption money, 





His own | 


“He said he 





As he spoke, Bannister pulled the lever that | iniquity of the whole proceeding. The rich man 


though, and stay at home—that he could well 


We'll go in to supper | afford to do it.” 


“Yes,”’ said Bannister, bitterly, “there lies the 








knew how impossible it is for you to go and leave | 


The privations and sufferings of | 


Well, Rob, who else was | 
paced up and down the floor; but in a moment, 











thrust it into her husband’s 
hand at night, saying tear- 
fully : 

“OQ Rhett, I couldn’t help 
it! He just gave it to me, 
and I didn’t know what it 
meant till I read it; and I 
don’t know now, except I 
suppose it means that you 
are really drafted and must 
gotowar. And he wouldn’t 
stay to let me tell him why it 
was just impossible for you 


to go.” 
Bannister took the notice 
and read it over. It was 


simply to the effect that, in 
accordance with the act of 
Congress of March 3, 1863, 
he had been drawn to serve 
for three years, or during the 
war, as a soldier in the armies 
of the United States. It fur- 
ther notified him to report for 
duty within ten days from 
the date of service of the 
notice at the office of the 
provost marshal for the dis- 
trict, Capt. Samuel Yohe, at 
Easton, Pennsylvania. There 
was an additional notice to 
those desiring to purchase re- 
lease from service to pay the 
three hundred dollars’ com- 
mutation money to the deputy 
internal revenue collector for 
the district. 

When he had carefully 
read the notice a second time, 
Bannister folded it and laid 
it on the desk. 

“T have ten days of peace,” 
he said, “in which to prepare 
for war.” 

Thereafter he was very 
busy. He cleaned up many 
odds and ends of work as if 
he were preparing for a long 
journey. Oddly enough, how- 

ever, he spent much time in 
making repairs to his wind- 
mill. He carried the boxing 
of the shaft higher above the 
roof of his shop, closed the top 





may buy his release from service with money ; 
the poor man must pay the price with his body, 


his blood, his life, It’s barbarous! 
It’s inhuman !” 

Then, all ina moment, Mary Bannister grasped 
the idea of purchased exemption. 


“Why, Rhett,” she exclaimed, “if they come 


perhaps. 


for you, you can pay them the three hundred | 
| dollars and stay at home, just as Elias Traviss is | 
“T have been | going to do! 
drafted. ‘That means that I shall have to go | 
and fight in the ranks of the Union armies | Matthews did.” 


Can’t he, Rob ?”’ 
“Yes, mother, or hire a substitute, as Squire 


“So you won’t have to go, Rhett, you see, even 
if you are drafted. And we can well afford the 
| money.” 

Bannister looked from his wife to his son, and 
back again. 


“That is true, Mary. Doubtless I could pur- 


| chase immunity from the draft with money ; 


but my money would be used by me to buy a 
substitute, or by the government for the purposes 
| of the war, and the moral guilt on my part would 
| be even greater than if I went myself. No, I 
shall not purchase my release, nor shall I go 
to war. There are means of defending my rights 
and my person against this tyranny, and I shall 
exercise them.’ 

In his excitement he rose from his chair and 


| growing calmer, he added : 
“Oh, well, 
We'll have it soon 
Keep a stout heart, Mary. And we "ll 
all go to bed now and sleep away our cares 
It was all very well for Rhett Bannister to 
speak thus lightly of sleeping away cares, but as 


He said he was sorry he had waited | for his wife, she lay half the night dreading lest | 
the next noise she should hear might be Lincoln’s | 


soldiers come to take away her husband. 

Nor did sleep come quickly to Bob’s eyes. 
Never before had the conflict between parental | 
love and duty and his exalted sense of patriotism | 
been so strong. Yet, reason with himself as he | 
would, he was not able to convince either his 
heart or his judgment that his father was right 
and that Abraham Lincoln was wrong. 


When, three days after the drawing, a deputy | 


provost marshal came with a conscription notice, 
neither Bob nor his father was at home. So the 
notice was left at the house with Mrs. Bannister, 


and she, poor woman, after contemplating it all | 


the afternoon with dread and apprehension, 


they haven’t come for me yet. | 
She idolizes that | Let’s not borrow trouble. 
| enough. 





of it over carefully, and made 

a little window in each of the 
four sides. He appeared anxious to get it com- 
pleted before a storm should come on. 

Little was said about the draft or about his 
personal liability for service, and the subject of 
commutation money or a substitute was not again 
so much as mentioned. 

But it was with a sense of dread and appre- 
hension that Mrs. Bannister and Bob saw the 
days go by, saw the preparations going forward 
for the approaching crisis. 

Once the thought flashed across Bob’s mind 
| that possibly, instead of attempting to resist the 
draft, his father had decided to accept the inevi- 
table and report for duty as a soldier of the United 
| States. And the idea sent such a thrill of joy 
through him that it was hard to accept the stub- 
born fact that all the work being done by his 
father was for the purpose of being better pre- 
pared to resist the officers of the law. 

On the evening of the tenth day from the date of 
| service of notice of the draft, Rhett Bannister 
| was still at his home. With apparent unconcern 
he sat at the table in his sitting-room, reading 
a late copy of the New York Day-Book, a 
violent anti-administration journal which had 
that day reached him. 

“The Day-Book is right,” he said, laying 
down the paper, “in declaring that if there was 
| any manhood left in Pennsylvania, her citizens 
would rise in armed rebellion against the enforce- 
ment of this cruel and obnoxious draft, as did 
the citizens of New York City in July. If the 
army had both ways to face, north and south, 
the war would soon be at an end. Well, I am 
but one against the powers at Washington, but 
all the armies of the United States cannot force 
me to wear their uniform and bear their weapons 
against my will.” 
| By that speech Bob’s hopes, if he still cher- 
ished any, were completely dashed. He knew 

that his father would resist the enforcement of 
the draft to the end, bitter and bloody though 
the end might be. 

The ten days had expired. All the other 
| drafted men from Mount Hermon had gone to 
| Easton. But Rhett Bannister had not responded 
to the call. Henceforth, by the terms of the 
conscription act, he was classed as a deserter, 
subject to arrest, court martial and execution. 
He himself said that a price was now upon his 
head. 

Mrs. 








Bannister went about the house pale, 


























apprehensive, starting fearfully at every unusual | 
sound, peering constantly up the road, yet in 
dread of what she might see there. For Bob, 
his days were miserable and his nights were 
sleepless. He turned over in his mind scheme 
after scheme to save the honor of the family and 
to relieve his father from the desperate situation 
in which he had placed himself. 

On the fourth day after the expiration of the 
time limit a rumor froma friendly source reached 
the Bannister homestead to the effect that a 
detachment of United States soldiers, members 
of the invalid corps, on provost guard duty, had 
arrived at the county seat, and were about to 
start out to round-up deserters and drafted men 
who had failed to respond. They were likely, 
the warning went, to appear at Mount Hermon 
at any hour. Loyal citizens said that Rhett 
Bannister had reached the end of his rope; and 
radical Unionists remarked that the end of that 
rope had a loop in it. 

Seth Mills came over that afternoon to have a 
last talk with his obdurate neighbor. 

“It won’t do any good, Rhett,”’ he declared. 
“They’re bound to get you sooner or later, dead 
or alive. Now what’s the use of being so pig- 
headed? Why don’t you make up your mind to 
go like a man, and have done with it, for your 
wife’s sake and your children’s sake, and your 
country’s sake, by cracky! That’s what I say.” 

And Bannister replied : 

“T would be less than a man, Seth, if I yielded 
principle and pride like a coward in order to 
make it easy for my family and myself. No 
matter what the outcome of this awful struggle 
may be, no matter what becomes of me in this 
crisis, I intend that my children and my chil- 
dren’s children shall say of me, in the days to 
come, ‘He kept his judgment and his conscience 
clear.’ I will not yield.” 

That ended the argument, and Seth Mills 
limped back home, discouraged, saddened, angry. 

That night Bob was wakened from a troubled 
sleep. He sat up in bed and listened, and from 
somewhere outside the house the sound of low 
voices came distinctly to his ears. He leaped to 
the floor, thinking that at last the provost guard 
had come to apprehend his father. 

Hastily slipping on his shoes and trousers, he 
started down the hall. By 
a ray of moonlight which 
fell through the hall win- 
dow, he discovered his 
mother, who was standing 
at the door of her room, 
fully dressed. 

“© Rob,’’ she whispered, 
“be still! Be still!” 

When he came closer to 
her he saw that she had 
been weeping and that her 
face was white with fear. 





“Where’s father?” he 
asked. 
“Hush! He’s not here. 


Ile went out after you 
went to bed. He’s been 
away all night. O Rob, 
look here!” 

She took his hand and led 
him to the window of her 
room, and pointed out into 
theroad. Distinctly in the 
moonlight he saw a man in 
uniform, carrying a gun, 
pacing back and forth along 
the road in front of the 
house. 

Then she took him to the 
hall window, and showed 
him another soldier lean- 
ing carelessly against the 
garden fence, with his eyes fixed on the rear 
of the house. “There are four of them,’ she 
said. “They came a few minutes ago. I saw 
them come down the road. They have sur- | 
rounded the house.” 

“But father?” repeated 
father?” 

“Hush, Rob! They won’t find him. 
think he’s here in the house, but he isn’t. 
left it long before they came.” 

“But where is he, mother ?” 

“*Hush, my boy, hush!” she answered. “Don’t 
whisper it. He went to the shop. He’s in— 
Rob, listen; he’s in the windmill tower. He 
has his gun with him,.and his revolver. He’s 
going to — 

She reeled, and fell fainting and exhausted 
into the boy’s arms; and he carried her back 
into her own room, and laid her tenderly on her 
bed. He chafed her hands and bathed her face, 
and by and by she returned to consciousness, 
and told him in more detail of the manner in 
which his father had left the house, and of the 
coming of the soldiers. But she never loosed 
her clasp of his hand until the gray light in 
the eastern sky announced the approach of 
dawn. 

Then there came a knocking at the hall door 
of the house. Bob released his hand from his 
mother’s, and slipped quietly into his own room 
and began to put on the rest of his clothes. But 
long before he had finished,, the knocking 
was repeated. It came louder, more persist- 
ently. He made haste to be ready, but before 
he could leave his room, the knocking was again 
renewed with strokes that resounded through 
the house. 


Bob. ‘* Where’s 


They | 
He | 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


“TECHNICALITY! .. 


| I feel out of sorts with everybody, and with 





A NEW-YEARS RESO 














“TW HY, this is the thirty-first of Decem- | 
ber, isn’t it, Cynthy ?” exclaimed Mrs. | 

Mary Jane Bean, as, having laid aside | 
her own thimble, she sat watching the village | 
dressmaker take some final stitches. 

“Yes,’”’ was the reply. ‘Your dress will be 
all ready for you the first of the year.” 

“You’ve done wonderfully with it, Cynthy. 
So to-morrow is New-year’s day. Ohum! 1’d 
give anything if I could begin the year all made 
over, like the dress. You know what an awful 
tongue I have, Cynthy. Everybody does.” 

‘Well, I can say that you never gave me a 
sharp word in your life, Mrs. Bean,’’ answered 
the little dressmaker, evasively. ‘‘You’ve always 
been as kind to meas kind could be.”’ 

‘Oh, that’s nothing,” said the matron, as she 
looked down affectionately from her vantage- 
ground of vigorous womanhood on Cynthia’s 
frail form and delicate face. ‘Nobody could be 
cross to you. But I guess my husband and my 
hired girl, to say nothing of other people, could 
tell a different story.” 

“Mr. Bean doesn’t look as if he suffered much,” 
suggested Cynthia, with a smile, “and Ann has 
been with you for some time.”’ 

“Oh, I suppose they’ve learned that my bark 
is worse than my bite. And as for David Bean, 
he had his warnings before he ever married me. 
But I don’t believe that either of ’em really 
enjoys my scolding, though I presume to say it 
doesn’t make them half as miserable as it does 
me. I’ve tried my level best to break myself 
of it. 

“Speaking of New-year’s day,’’ she continued, 
“T’ve started in every year since I was a girl 
with the same old resolution that I would keep 
my temper and bridle my tongue. But land! 
The first time anything happens I fly all to pieces 





again, and I get discouraged and give up trying. 


DRAWN BY F. R. GRUGER. 





Did you ever make New- year’s resolutions, 
Cynthy? But there, you don’t need to!” 
“Well,” admitted Cynthia, “I’m no great hand 
to make a resolution expecting it to last a whole 
year. I have the best success when I make it 
just for theday. Oftentimes of a morning, when 


nothing encouraging to look ahead to, I say to 
myself, ‘Now just for this one day I am going 
to be as cheerful and kind and good as I know 
how.’ And I find, when it comes night, that I 
have got along middling well.” 

“Why, that’s quite an idea, Cynthy,” said 
Mrs. Bean, enthusiastically, “and I’d like to try | 
it myself! I know I could keep a resolution to 
bridle my tongue for just one day. 

“Now you’ve finished the dress, and I’ll try 
it on, and then we’ll have supper right off, so 
that you can get home before it’s very dark. 
Or first, if you’ll tell me how much I owe you? 
What’s that? About a dollar and a quarter? 
Why, Cynthy Leonard, you ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, setting such a price as that! It’s 
worth every mite of two dollars, and that’s 
what I’m going to pay you.” 

On New-year’s morning Mrs. Bean, mindful 
of her resolution, came down wearing a smile 
that she intended to keep with her all day. As 
it happened, the early morning hours were sin- 
gularly free from annoyances. Her husband 
did not even spill his coffee at breakfast, as he 
almost invariably did when a clean table-cloth 
had been put on. 

By the middle of the forenoon, as she went 
about her tasks, she had quite forgotten that she 
was under any special restraint. Suddenly be- 
coming aware of some suspicious sounds from 
above, she glanced into the sitting-room, where 





- THAT SOUNDS WELL, COMING FROM YOU.” 





her husband, who was collector of taxes for the 
| town, had been laboring all the morning over 
his accounts. But he was no longer there. 
“Ann,” she said, quickly, “I’ve got to run 
up-stairs and see what David is up to. Those 


pies are almost ready to come out of the oven. |- 


Look out for them, won’t you?” 

A moment later she stood in her chamber, 
surveying a scene of confusion with which she 
was rather familiar, but which had never yet 
failed to provoke her indignation. 

“T can’t seem to find a clean shirt,” explained 
David, sheepishly. “I’ve got to see the select- 
men right off. I was thinking you kept ’em in 
that drawer.” 

“Well, 1 don’t keep the selectmen in that 
drawer, nor your shirts, either. Your shirts are 
in the lower drawer of the bureau, where I’ve 
always had them ever since we kept house, and 
just as I’ve told you a thousand times. 1 declare, 
David Bean, you’re enough to try the patience 
of Job!” 

That was what Mrs. Bean came very near to 
saying; but she thought of her resolution just 
in time to check herself, and to turn her speech 
into a cheerful, “I’ll find you a shirt, David.” 

“I’m afraid I’ve sort of mussed things up a 
little,” said David, apologetically. Then as his 
glance, following that of his wife, fell first on 
some telltale spots upon a background of white, 
and then on his own hands, he concluded, lamely, 
‘And my fingers were all daubed with ink!” 

Mrs. Bean swallowed once or twice, but when 
she spoke it was only to say in her natural voice, 
“Perhaps I can take out the stains with oxalic 
acid. I wish you’d.get me an ounce or two 
when you go to the store.” 

Then she lent herself to the task of helping 
David get ready, and finally bade him good-by 
with an unclouded face. But David paused 
irresolutely on the door- 
step, and a troubled look 
came into his eyes. 

“Aren’t you feeling over 
and above well this morn- 
ing, Mary Jane?” he fal- 
tered. 

“T never felt better in my 
life,”’ she replied, and there 
was a note of triumph in 
her voice. 

As she turned back into 
the house, a smell as of 
something burning assailed 
her. “It’s those pies!’’ she 
exclaimed, as she hurried 
toward the kitchen. 

But Ann, perhaps roused 
to remembrance by her mis- 
tress’s step, also started to 
the rescue, and with such 
haste that she knocked from 
a shelf a favorite china dish. 

That was a bad way to 
begin the year, for of course 
other breaks would follow ; 
and besides, this was the 
first of the set to go. But 
Mary Jane was not to be 
taken off her guard. 

“One good thing,’ she 
said to the frightened hand- 
maid, “‘it can’t be mended. 
I hate to see a patched-up dish standing round. 
I forgot all about those pies, and I guess you 
did,” she added. And she actually smiled as 
she gazed on the charred remains. 

“Tt was all my fault,’”’ sobbed the girl, “and I 
just wish you’d give me a good blowing up!’’ 

“Not to-day, Ann,” said Mrs. Bean, as she 
prepared to make new pies. 

Presently there came a knock at the front 
door, and Mrs. Bean, glancing out of the window, 
beheld a representative of a class for which she 
had little liking. 

“Nothing to-day,” she said, politely, but with 
an emphasis of finality, as she stood at the half- 
opened door. 

But the pedler, rudely pushing by her, entered 
the house, and began to discourse volubly con- 
cerning the merits of an article that no family 
should be without. 

It was a critical moment for Mrs. Bean’s reso- 
lution, but again she saved the day. “I guess 
you can’t sell me anything,” she said, quietly, 
“but if you’ll take a chair and sit down, I’ll bring 
you a cup of coffee and something to eat.” 

“T ain’t any tramp, lady,’’ said the man, evi- 
dently taken by surprise. 

“Nor a burglar?” she asked, in a tone of 
innocence. 

“No,” said the man. 

“Well, then, I wouldn’t give people that im- 
pression by breaking into their houses.” 

The pedler, thinking of no fit reply, took him- 
self off, and Mrs. Bean, well satisfied with her 
part in the interview, returned to the kitchen, 
softly humming: 

“Kind words can never die.” 

After this episode there was no further test 

of Mrs. Bean’s forbearance until late in the 











afternoon, when her attention was attracted by 
some commotion in the front yard. Looking-out, 
she saw her pet cat perched in a tree, and serving 
as a target for the snowballs of Willie Blossom, 
her next neighbor’s ten-year-old boy. Mrs. Bean 
had more than once had occasion to chide Willie 
with some severity, as he was not in all respects 
what one could wish in the son of a neighbor. 

But this time she had it in mind simply to step 
to the door and tell him, gently but firmly, that 
he must not do that any more. When the door 
opened, Willie beat a hasty retreat, and in climb- 
ing over the fence, he had the misfortune to fall 
and to injure his nose so that it bled quite freely. 

The boy lifted up his voice-in lamentation, and 
Mrs. Bean at once hastened to his relief. While 
she was trying to still his cries, Willie’s mother 
appeared on the scene. 

Now Mrs. Blossom had something of a temper 
of her own, and unfortunately she put the worst 
construction upon the circumstances of the case 
as she saw them. 

“What are you doing to my Willie?” she 
screamed ; and waiting for noreply, she launched 
into a torrent of vituperation that seemed to have 
no bounds. 

Through it all Mrs. Bean held her peace! 
Furthermore, after the first shock of the assault, 
she experienced a sensation almost pleasurable 
and altogether new. For above all her various 
emotions as she listened,—a little curiosity as to 
what might come next ; a certain shame, as if she 
were hearing an echo of some of her own out- 
breaks in the past ; some pity for the woman who 
was making such a spectacle of herself,—there 
was the serene consciousness of power that comes 
from self-control. She knew that she was mis- 
tress of herself and of the situation. 

At last Mrs. Blossom paused, out of breath. 

“Tt was just an accident,’’ explained Mrs. Bean, 
pleasantly. ‘Willie fell and hurt himself, and I 
came out to help him. Isn’t that so, Willie?” 

“*Yes’m!’? sobbed the boy. 

“Now we'll take him right into the house and 
wash the blood off, and he’ll be as good as new.” 
And without waiting for a reply, she picked up 
the unresisting Willie, and bore him to the house, 
followed by the abashed mother. 

“T hope you won’t lay up anything against 
me,” ventured. Mrs. Blossom, meekly, after 
Willie had been duly washed and mended, and 
comforted with cake. “I was that flustered I 
didn’t know what I was saying.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mind ita bit,” replied Mrs. Bean. 

“Well, there,” she said to herself, after her 
visitors had gone, “I can say that for once in my 
life I have kept a New-year’s resolution! That 
was a grand good idea of Cynthy’s. It’s easy— 
why, it’s nothing but fun when you only bind 
yourself for one day at a time! I declare, I’ve 
a good mind to slip on my things and run down 
and tell Cynthy what a splendid day I’ve 
had.” 

As Mrs. Bean, a few minutes later, entered the 
dressmaker’s cottage without the formality of 
knocking, she was surprised to find another caller 
present in the person of one Jotham K. Sparks, a 
well-known but not universally esteemed lawyer. 

Cynthia, whose manner betrayed some agita- 
tion, had her pocketbook open, and Mrs. Bean 
perceived that she had broken in upon a business 
transaction of some nature. 

“Mr. Sparks has called about a bill for medi- 
cal attendance,” explained Cynthia, with evident 
embarrassment. 

“Medical attendance?’’ echoed Mrs. Bean. 
“Why, 1 didn’t know that you had been sick!’’ 

“Tt’s Doctor Collins’s bill for tending me when 
I had typhoid fever that fall.’’ 

“Why, I supposed you had paid that long 
ago,”’ said Mrs. Bean. 

“T did pay it once,” began Cynthia, the tears 
gathering in her eyes, “but —’’ 

“Miss Leonard is unable to produce any re- 
ceipt,”” interposed the lawyer, in his thin, dry 
voice. “The accounts of the late Doctor Collins 
have been placed in my hands for collection, and 
as I find charges against this lady amounting to 
forty dollars, it is, of course, my duty to collect.’ 

“Yes, 1 heard that you had bought up a lot of 
Doctor Collins’s old bills,” said Mrs. Bean. 
“The old doctor was pretty careless and forget- 
ful, and I guess he didn’t always cross off his 
charges after they were paid. Didn’t he give 
you a receipt, Cynthy ?”’ 

“Yes, he did, and I kept it quite a while; but 
I can’t find it now.” 

“Well, that settles it,” declared Mrs. Bean, 
“Tf Cynthy Leonard says she paid the bill, she 
paid it, and that’s the end of it.” 

“The unsupported testimony of an interested 
party doesn’t go far in law,” remarked Mr. 
Sparks, with an unpleasant smile. 

“Well, Cynthia Leonard’s unsupported testi- 
mony would go as far among those that know 
her as some people’s would even if they had 
documents to back ’em up,” said Mrs. Bean, 
with mounting color. ‘Let me see that bill!” 
she cried, suddenly. 

““Why,”’ she exclaimed, “the last charge was in 
October, ’97, more than seven years ago. Aren’t 
you lawyer enough, Mr. Sparks, to know that 
that bill is outlawed, anyway? If you’re not, I 
am. I guess my husband hasn’t been tax-col- 
lector for ten years without my learning a little 
something. You have no business to come here 
with a bill like that.” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, his shifty little eyes 
dropping before her steady gaze, “‘I assumed that 
Miss Leonard would not wish to take advantage 






































of a mere technicality to evade the payment of 
an honest debt.” 

“Technicality !”? repeated Mrs. Bean, her eyes 
blazing and her voice shaking with excitement. 
“That sounds well, coming from you—a man 
that would use every quibble of the law to filch 
the last dollar out of poor folks’ pockets! Tech- 
nicality! Ill technicality you! I'll tell my 
husband of this, and he’ll have you taken up 
for trying to obtain money by false pretenses! 
Cynthy Leonard doesn’t owe you a cent, accord- 
ing to either law or justice—and you know it!” 

“There is no occasion for hasty and ill-judged 
speech,” said Mr. Sparks, deprecatingly. “I 
will gladly accept Miss Leonard’s statement as 
vouched for by yourself. My only desire in this, 
as in all other matters, is to do exact justice. I 
will receipt your bill in full, Miss Leonard, al- 
though it will involve a considerable pecuniary 
loss to myself. 

“T trust that this is entirely satisfactory,” he 
added, as he signed his name and handed Cynthia 
the receipted bill. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so,” said she, looking 
toward her champion for approval. 





“Very well,” said the lawyer, as he rose to 





depart. 
Jotham K. Sparks.” 
“There,” said Mrs. Bean, as she sank into a 


not far behind. 


Why is it important? Primarily because it, | 





“That is the way you will always find | oxygen outranks it certainly, but it falls in line | things, but he had to devise various forms of 


apparatus in order to carry on his work. We 
owe to him some forms of apparatus without 


chair, “I guess that man got his come-up-ance | like the discovery of oxygen, although to a less | which it would be impossible to do much of the 
for once! Strange, wasn’t it, that I should hap- | degree, aided chemists in their efforts to work | chemical work in progress to-day. 


pen in just in time? I just came down to —” 

Here she stopped abruptly, and a look of 
dismay spread over her face. 

“Well,” she went on, ruefully, “I thought I 
had something to tell you, but that Jotham K. 
Sparks spoiled it all.’ 

After a little, however, the good Jady was 
persuaded to recount her experiences of the day, 
and even to take some sort of pride in her partial 
victory. 

“But I’m not going to give up beaten this 
way,” she declared, as she started homeward. 
“I’m going to make the same resolution for 
to-morrow, and I believe I can succeed.” 

“The dear heart !”’ said Cynthia to herself, as 
she peered through the window for a last glimpse 
of her departing friend. ‘Well, she may succeed 
so far as her own affairs are concerned, but as 
for her bridling her tongue when she sees a 
wrong being done to another—why, I think that 
will always be a little too much for Mary Jane.” 


Ghe SIMPLE ORIGIN of 
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results are often 4% 
reached under what 
appear to be most un- 
favorable conditions, just 
as men of humble origin, 
with apparently every- 
thing against them, often 
accomplish things of 
which those more highly 
favored are incapable. 
Some of the most impor- 
tant discoveries in science have had humble 
beginnings ; indeed, it is probably true that most 
important discoveries have depended very little 
upon elaborate and expensive apparatus and 
surroundings. 

Not many years ago the laboratories in which 
students were trained and in which all scientific 
investigations were carried out were simply 
constructed and simply equipped, and every one 
who worked in them had not only to learn the 
principles of his subject, but also how to help 
himself. 

If he did not find exactly what he wanted 
ready for his use, he proceeded to make what he 
needed out of such simple materials as were at 
hand. He had to do this or fail. And it was 
the best kind of training. 

But within recent years the palatial laboratory 
has come into vogue, and everything is supplied 
to the worker. This is not objectionable ; in fact, 
it is highly desirable for those who have been 
well trained; but for students who are being 
trained it is most objectionable. 

Some years ago the late General Armstrong of 
the Hampton Institute told the writer that the 
Indians who came to the institute were taught 
to take their baths in half-barrels and not in 
modern bath-tubs, for the obvious reason that 
the half-barrel could be found in the home of the 
Indian, and the modern bath-tub could not. 
That illustrates the principle. A student who 
has been accustomed to elaborate and expensive 
apparatus finds it difficult, if not impossible, to 
adapt himself to the simple things which he is 
likely to find when he goes out into the world to 
shift for himself. 


Dalton’s Example. 
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vials and tubes with 
perforated corks, 
and frequently, instead 
of glass tubes, he used 
clay tobacco-pipes with 
long stems. Such pipes, 
known as “churchwar- 
den pipes,” have been 
used by later workers, 
as notably in the remark- 
able work of Sir William 
Ramsay on argon. 

As a grand result of his investigations on gases 
and liquids, Dalton gave the world the atomic 


| out the problems of chemistry. 


Finding the Uses of Chlorin. 
Tr HAT statement may, once for all, be made 
of every important chemical discovery. 
SENG But while Scheele had not thought of any | 
practical uses to which chlorin could be put, it | 
| proved eventually to be of the highest practical | 
value, and to-day it plays an exceedingly impor- | 
tant part in practical affairs. It is the great | 
bleacher, and as such is used in enormous quan- | 
tities, especially for bleaching straw, paper, and | 
different kinds of cloth. Then, too, it is one of | 
the best disinfectants, and is contributing to our 
welfare by interfering with the spread of disease. 
Further, it is essential to the manufacture of 
chloroform, which is of such inestimable value 
as an alleviator of pain. And it is now used 
extensively for the purpose of extracting gold 
from its ores. 

Compare the little room in the apothecary 
shop, the simple apparatus and the apparent 
uselessness of the noxious gas, with the great 
factories, the complicated machinery and the 
valuable applications. This discovery, like that 
of oxygen, was of humble birth. 

Berzelius was another Swedish chemist who 
achieved great results with simple things. Early 
in the last century, while Dalton was working, 
and not long after the death of Scheele, he was 
engaged in important investigations, the results 
of which advanced chemistry greatly. 

It is rather difficult to make his discoveries 
clear to those who are not chemists, but all 
chemists know that Berzelius was one of the 
great leaders in their science. Under what con- 
ditions did he work? We have an interesting 
description of his laboratory in a letter written 
by Wohler, one of the greatest German chemists, 
who went to Berzelius in 1823 to study chemistry. 


before Berzelius’s door and rang the bell. It 
was opened by a vigorous and portly man. This 
| was Berzelius himself. As he led me into his 
laboratory I was as in a dream, doubting if I 
could really be in the classical place which was 
| the object of my aspirations. ...I was then 





“With a beating heart,’ he says, “I stood | 


theory, which has probably had a greater influ-| the only one in the laboratory. ... The lab- 
ence on the science of chemistry than any other | oratory consisted of two ordinary rooms, fur- 
theory that has been put forward. nished in the simplest possible way. ‘There 

This is not the place to discuss the atomic | were no furnaces or draft places, neither gas 
theory in detail. It will suffice to point out that | nor water-supply. In one of the rooms were 
it is a simple thought that helps chemists. at | two common deal tables. At one of these Ber- 
every turn. It gave them a language that is | zelius worked, the other was intended for me. 
intelligible, and suggested many important in- | On the walls were a few cupboards for reagents ; 
quiries which in turn led to important experi-| in the middle was a mercury trough, whilst the 





Liebig’s most important work was done at 
Giessen. As time passed on he got a better 


| laboratory, and finally he was called to Munich, 


where everything possible was done for him by 
the king. He now had a fine laboratory, a fine, 
almost palatial, residence, unlimited funds, in 
short, ideal conditions, and what followed”? 
Why, from that time to the end of his life—a 
period of twenty-one years—his contributions to 
chemistry amounted to very little. His best 
work had been done under the unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

In a recent address, Lord Rayleigh, the dis- 
tinguished English physicist, said he thought “‘it 
just possible that nowadays scientific work was 
made too easy, or, at all events, too mechanical, 
for the full advantage of it to be reaped, and 
that the scientific spirit and method were, per- 
haps, better cultivated by the less perfect appli- 
ances of the past.” He stated that many of the 
great experimenters had “‘worked with exceed- 
ingly homely apparatus.”’ 

Among those named by him in this connection 
was Clerk Maxwell, who had always got along 
with simple things, and yet was one of the great- 
est physicists of the last century. Another great 
experimenter who achieved much with little was 
Hughes, “the father of many electrical inven- 
| tions.’’ 
| Lord Rayleigh called upon Hughes one night, 
and found him working at the microphone, which 
he had invented. He says, “Hughes had no 
apparatus at all. A few match-boxes, a stick or 
| two of sealing-wax, some nails, and a single cell 
of a battery made up in a bedroom tumbler con- 
stituted the material of his invention.” 

The late Professor Rowland, of the Johns 
| Hopkins University, had to a remarkable degree 
the power of making what he wanted out of 
what he found at hand. Some of the important 
pieces of apparatus with which he either carried 
out or started his investigations were apparently 
thrown together in the most haphazard way, yet 
the essential constituents were there. His early 
work was done without a well-equipped labora- 
tory—some of it in a kitchen, and a poor kitchen 
at that. Like other great experimenters, he 
could help himself. 


The Tuileries Ball. 


XAMPLES could be multiplied without 
end, all going to show that many of the 
best thoughts of the world have had 
their origin in humble surroundings. Their birth 
| has been attended by little pomp and ceremony. 
These examples, if properly studied, show us 
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FEW illustrations taken from the history | 
of chemistry and physics will show that 
w@] great men have achieved great results | 
with simple appliances. 

The English chemist, Dalton, was a school- | 
teacher. He worked without a laboratory and | 
with crude apparatus, mostly made by himself | 
from simple materials. Here is an example 
described in his own words: 

“Took an ale glass of a conical figure, two and 
a half inches in diameter and three inches deep ; 
filled it with water that had been standing in the 
room, and consequently of the temperature of the 
air, nearly; put the bulb of the thermometer to 
the bottom of the glass, the scale being out of the 
water. Then, having marked the temperature, 
1 put the red-hot tip of the poker half an inch 
deep in the water, holding it there steadily for 
half a minute; and as soon as it was withdrawn, 
I dipped the bulb of a sensible thermometer into 
the water, when it rose in a few seconds to one 
hundred and eighty degrees.” 

He then determined the temperature of the 
water at the bottom after five minutes, after 
twenty minutes, and after an hour, and found 
that it rose gradually from forty-seven to fifty- 
two degrees. This simple experiment proved that 
water has the power to conduct heat, which had 
been denied by no less an authority than Rumford. 

In much of his work Dalton used only a few 
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mental work. One biographer says, ‘‘Dalton’s 
results stand out the greatest landmarks in our 
science (chemistry). . . . To him is due the glory 


| of placing the science on a firmer basis.” 


The Wolf at Scheele’s Door. 


CHEELE was perhaps the greatest dis- 
coverer of facts the world has ever 
Sea known. He was a Swede who lived 

during the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

Throughout his life he had to contend with sick- 

ness and poverty. 

He was obliged to carry on the business of an 


| glass-blower’s lamp stood on the hearth. In 


addition there was a sink with an earthenware 
cistern and tap standing over a wooden tub, 
where the despotic Anna, the cook, had daily to 
clean apparatus. ... In the adjacent kitchen, 
in which Anna prepared the meals, was a small 
and seldom-used furnace and a never-cool sand- 
bath.” 

This was the laboratory in which one of the 
| greatest chemists did his magnificent work. 
| Nothing could have been simpler. The work 
could not have been better. 

Liebig became the leading chemist of the 
world, and yet he worked under as unfavorable 





something else. They show us that great results 
| have often been reached in the course of investi- 
gations begun most modestly, without an idea as 
to where they would lead. The masters in science 
| have not been afraid to attack what appeared to 
be small problems, but as their work advanced 
the small problems have become large. 
| When Dalton began his simple experiments on 
gases and liquids he had not a thought that he 
was laying anew the foundations of chemistry. 
His great thoughts came to him as his work went 
| On. Scheele had no idea that his experiments 
would lead to the discovery of oxygen and chlorin. 
He did what his hands found to do, and he had 


apothecary on a small scale in order to keep the | conditions as Berzelius. When he began the | the power to appreciate his results and to inter- 


wolf from entering the house—he never suc- 
ceeded in keeping it from the door. His great 
delight was to investigate things chemically and 
to find out all he could about them. 

It is simply astounding to learn how many 
discoveries of the highest importance he made. 
The most important one was oxygen—a discov- 
ery that was made at the same time independently 
by the English clergyman, Priestley. 

Oxygen was the most important single dis- 
covery ever made in the field of chemistry. It 
is the most widely distributed and most abundant 
substance in nature. It is necessary for the 
breathing of animals, and for most of the chem- 
ical changes that are taking place upon the earth. 


study of chemistry there was not a laboratory 
|in Germany. He tried to get the instruction he 
wanted, but had to go to France to get it, as 
Wohler, also a German, had to go to Sweden. 
Liebig tells us that when a boy he saw a man 
at a country fair make an explosive substance 
for crackers. He soon learned how to make this 
substance, and one of his first investigations was 
due to the suggestions that came to him at the 
fair. In fact, some of his most important work 
| came from this humble beginning. 
| When he returned to Germany from France, 
|at the age of twenty-one, he was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the little University of 
Giessen. There was no laboratory. There was 
none in Germany, as has been said. He pro- 





A knowledge of oxygen and of the ways in which 
it acts has done more than anything else to give | ceeded at once to get one. The first result of | 
chemists an insight into chemistry, and therefore | his efforts was a sorry affair—a barn without | 


pret them, although he never could have realized 

| the importance of his fundamental discoveries. 

Even now we do not realize their full importance. 

A good illustration of the way in which a 

simple observation may lead to important results 
is this: 

In the early part of the last century, at a ball 
| given at the Tuileries in Paris, the guests were 
| much annoyed by something irritating in the air. 
| The source of the trouble was found to be the 

wax candles. The matter was referred to the 
| principal chemist of the day, who in turn en- 
trusted it to his son-in-law, who happened to be 
| Dumas, then quite a young man. 

| Dumas found the explanation. The wax used 
| in making the candles had been bleached by 
But the chlorin had not only bleached 
the wax, it had found its way into the wax, and 
when the candles burned it was given off in the 


chlorin. 


has contributed more than anything else to the | floor except such as was furnished by mother 


development of this science. Operations that 
had before appeared mysterious suddenly became 
clear, and every one engaged in chemical work 
was helped in many ways. 

The discovery of oxygen has not only given us 
a broader and deeper knowledge of the earth 
and of the universe; it has also contributed 
largely to the material welfare of man—not 
directly, perhaps, but by enlarging his knowledge 
of chemistry, so that it may be said that most 
discoveries made since 1774 have been in a way 
consequences of the discovery of oxygen. Indi- 
rect results are often of more value than direct 
ones. 

The moral of this story is found in the fact 
that this great discovery was made under the 
most unfavorable conditions, in a small apothe- 
cary shop, by a man in poor health who could 
provide himself with only the simplest apparatus. 

But this is only one of many important dis- 
coveries made by Scheele. Another that may -be 
mentioned here is that of chlorin. This dis- 
covery ranks with the most important and the 
most valuable of chemical discoveries. That of 


earth. There was no apparatus, nothing that 
we now regard as essential to a laboratory— 


except the enthusiastic leader. 

[i N regard to this laboratory, one of Lie- 
big’s most distinguished pupils, the late 

MEG Professor Hofmann of Berlin, wrote 

many years later: 

“Tt was at the small University of Giessen 
that Liebig organized the first educational labora- 
tory, properly so called, that was ever founded. 
The foundation of this school forms an epoch in 
the history of chemical science. It was here 
that experimental instruction, such as now pre- 
vails in our laboratories, received its earliest form 
and fashion; and if at the present moment we 
are proud of the magnificent temples raised to 
chemical science in all our schools and univer- 
sities, let it never be forgotten that they all owe 
their origin to the prototype set up by Liebig.” 

Liebig had not only to fit up a laboratory with 
inadequate means and therefore with the simplest 


The Laboratory at Giessen. 





form of a compound that was irritating to eyes 
and throat. 

This led Dumas to study more thoroughly the 
effect of chlorin on wax, and results followed 
that practically revolutionized the views of chem- 
ists and contributed very largely to the advance- 
ment of chemistry. 

In this case, it will be noted, the circumstances 
that surrounded the birth of the discoveries in 
question were not humble. From a_ worldly 
point of view they were regal. But it is further 
to be noted that the splendid surroundings had 
nothing whatever to do with the discovery. It 
is safe to assume that there was not a person 
present at that now famous ball who could have 
thrown the least light on the cause of the dis- 
comfort. The genius of Dumas found its oppor- 
tunity. The guests of royalty had coughed and 
wept to some purpose. 

But enough. Only one theught in conclusion. 
It may be asked why, if so many discoveries 
have been made with simple things in simple 
surroundings, should so much be spent on scien- 
tific work? ‘Times have changed. Many of the 




















problems that in earlier times could be solved 
with simple things have been solved. The diffi- 
culties of scientific investigation are increasing. 
More and more refined apparatus is coming to be 
necessary. Although it is true that a considerable | 
part of the money that is spent on laboratories 





Bes Rev. “Wi J. Dawson. 


rev HEN John Fiske resigned his church in 
Stillborough it was a matter of painful 

amazement to him how little sensation 
was caused by the event. 

The church was large and rich, and for many 
years had held a position of great prominence. 
During the first five years of his ministry Fiske 
had sailed upon the high tide of popularity. In 
the sixth year a subtle alteration of sentiment 
toward him was discerned. He found himself 
and his discourses no longer regarded with 
open admiration. People began to take him 
for granted. Nevertheless, he still held to his 
position with a sort of stubborn pride, 
closing his eyes to all signs of waning 
influence. 

He believed himself indispensable to the 
existence of the church, and had long been 
encouraged in this belief by others. He 
had often pictured to himself the sensation 
which would be created if he should resign. 
And now he had resigned, and there was 
no sensation. 

The church appeared to assume that, 
having had the best of him, it acted wisely 
in letting him depart. It was a bitter 
humiliation, all the more bitter because he 
was conscious that his intellectual power 
was not diminished. 

In the still hours of the night in the 
week that followed his resignation he 
found himself again and again revolving 
the problem. 

He had been admired. How was it that 
he was not loved? What had he done, 
how had he failed, that the church for 
which he had given the best strength of 
his mind should be so little conscious of 
deprivation in his departure? He had 
received one or two friendly letters, but in 
none was there genuine warmth. Among 
the wealthier members of his congregation 
he had had many friends. He had always 
dined out once or twice a week. But not 
one of his rich friends had displayed any 
keen regret at his action. 

They might have known, he reflected, 
that he needed sympathy. But they seemed 
to assume that being a strong man, he was 
above sympathy, that he knew his own business, 
and that his resignation was an incident long 
foreseen and entirely justified by the situation. 

It was a fortnight since he had resigned. A 
curious brooding silence reigned in the manse, 
the silence of arrested activity. It was as ifa 
great machine had suddenly stopped. For seven 
years the wheels of thought and energy had 
whirred incessantly, and now, at a touch, all 
was still. 

There were few letters on the table when he 
came to breakfast on a certain morning in the 
close of the second week of inactivity. There 
were the usual trade circulars, including one 
from a firm which was prepared to remove his 
household effects to any part of the earth ata 
nominal rate, at which he smiled ironically. He 
had no plans for the future. 

There was also a letter from Robert Brodie, 
one of his richest elders, inviting him to dinner. 
It was a curt business epistle, entirely character- 
istic of the man. 

Brodie was a hard-fibered merchant, who never 
took the trouble to conceal the fact that he had 
no interests in life outside his business. He 
attended church once a week with the punctuality 
which characterized all his movements, but not 
once in all these years had he shown himself 
really interested in anything that Fiske had 
taught. His nature presented no sensitive sur- 
face; his very face, in its impassivity, had often 
checked the flow of Fiske’s eloquence. If his 
eyes kindled at all, it was over some knotty 
point of church finance; and Fiske knew well 
that the church for him was little more than a 
business corporation, in which his gifts of man- 
agement found a congenial exercise. 


“He might have said something friendly,” | 


thought Fiske. ‘“‘He writes just as if he were 
making an appointment with the head of a 
department.”’ 

Fiske put the letter down with a sigh. It 
was this indifference, this cool temper of distant 
regard, which was so hard to bear. Yes, it was 
clear that for men like Brodie the church was a 
mere appendage to their lives. 

Yet he had been much in the house of Brodie 
and his kind. He had rather prided himself 
upon the preponderance of wealthy and important 
people in his church, and now he found that they 
had never really needed him. 


Was there any | 


| 








one, after all, who had needed him, and felt his | 


loss as a withdrawal of the props on which life 
had rested ? 
There was one other letter on the table; it 
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could be saved, expensive apparatus is often 
required, and many profitable lines of investiga- 


tion could not now be followed without large | 


believe he’s the sort of man that cares much for 
food. Ministers oughtn’t to, anyway.” 
“Maybe not,” said Miss Pratt; “but since 


expenditures. Millions are now available for | we’ve got him, we’ve got to do our best for him. 
such work, and no doubt many millions more | I want to show him that poor people can do as 


could be used to the advantage of the world. 
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also was an invitation. Its writer was Julia 
Pratt, a quaint, crooked, little old maid, nearly 
blind, and very poor. She lived in an apartment 
with another old lady as poor as herself, and | 
now the two old ladies were begging the pleasure | 
of his presence at supper. 

The evening suggested was the same as that 
fixed upon by Brodie. Fiske smiled at the com- | 
parison involved. He saw Brodie’s table, with | 
its glitter of silver and glass, and cut flowers, | 
and shaded lights, and extravagant abundance, 
and he remembered Julia Pratt’s room as he had 


seen it on the one occasion when he had called. | cent into it. 


ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 


“WON'T YOU TRY THIS, DOCTOR? 


It was a small, plain room, in which every 
article of furniture had a worn-out look. There 
was a sampler, with three preposterous trees 
worked in green silk and the letters of the 
alphabet in red, hanging over the mantel, as a 
centerpiece to a small collection of framed funeral 
cards. A bouquet of wax flowers under a glass 
cover adorned the center of the table. This was 
the pride of Julia Pratt’s companion, Sarah 
Morgan, who never forgot the fact that she had 
once had a house of her own. 

No one knew how the two old ladies lived. 
Miss Pratt was supposed to havea small annuity 
of three dollars a week, and Mrs. Morgan did 
needlework. Yet there had never been a church 
subscription in which both names had not figured. 
And now they wanted him to take supper with 
them—him who had crossed their threshold but 
once in seven long years. 

“T think I’ll go,” he decided. “Brodie won’t 
be hurt if I refuse, but they will. It means 
nothing to Brodie; it may mean something to 
them.”” 


that box for a birthday present. 


| pray that God would make her a good girl. 
| was nearly sixty now, yet every night she offered 





So Julia Pratt received a letter of acceptance, 
and showed it to Mrs. Morgan. ‘They read and 
reread the precious missive in a curious temper 
of mingled triumph and consternation. | 

“Land’s sake! Whatshall we do now?” said 
Julia Pratt. “I kind of feel nervous when I | 
think of it.’’ | 

‘**What is there to feel nervous about ?”? replied 
Mrs. Morgan. “He’s only a man, I guess. 
You leave things tome. I’ve had a home of my 
own, and know all about entertaining company.” 

Julia Pratt looked skeptical. 

“You never entertained anybody like him, I’ll 
be bound,” she remarked. “I don’t believe you 
know one bit-how to doit, Sarah Morgan. We'll 
want changes of plates, and I’ve heard they use | 
nowadays little glass saucers of water to wash | 
their hands in at table, and I’m sure I don’t 
know what we’re to do.” 

Mrs. Morgan’s face fell at this view of the | 
situation. 

“And,” went on Miss Pratt, aggressively, 
“what are we to feed him on? We could get 
some ice-cream and fruit, I dare say, but being a 
man, he’l] want more than that.” 

“One’d think you didn’t want him, after all, 
the way you talk,” said Mrs. Morgan. 

“T’m ashamed of you, Sarah Morgan. I want 
him, and so do you, or we wouldn’t have asked 
him. But I’malittleafraid. I wouldn’t like him 
to think we didn’t know how to behave.” 

“T’m sure nobody could write kinder. 





I don’t 


well for him as rich people.” 

Her quaint, crooked little figure straightened 
for a moment in innocent pride. 

“Let us see how much we can raise,” she 


| added. 


Thereupon they went into a committee of 
ways and means. Each had a tiny money-box 
in which she kept what she called “God’s 
money.” Julia Pratt’s box bore the inscription, 


| half-defaced by time, ‘‘For a Good Girl.” 


It was fifty years since her mother gave her 
She never 
touched it without a brief vision of a quiet old 


| cottage amid lonely plains, and elm-trees in 


which doves cooed, and a weary, kindly face that 
bent over her night by night, and taught her to 
She 


up the same old prayer that God would make 
| her a good girl. 

She remembered, as if it were yesterday, the 
day when the money-box had been given her, 
and the thrill of pride when she dropped her first 
It had accompanied her in all her 





IT’S VERY NOURISHING.” 


wanderings. For many years now she had used 
it to contain the money she saved for benevolence. 
Week by week she dropped something into it, 
and that was how it was she had always had 
something to give in charity, however threadbare 
her own dress and poor her own fare. 

They both produced their money-boxes, but 
Julia Pratt hesitated as she opened hers, for a 
sudden thought troubled her. Was this really 
an occasion for ““God’s money”? She referred 
the question to Mrs. Morgan. . 

“T don’t see why not,” said Mrs. Morgan. 
She was the more practical of the two, as became 
a woman who actually earned her daily bread, 
and Miss Pratt was accustomed to rely upon her 
judgment in worldly things. 

“T was afraid that it might be spending God’s 
money in sinful luxury,” said Julia Pratt. 
“There are so many poor,” she sighed, “and 
someway it doesn’t seem quite right to spend 
on a single meal what might be given to the 
poor.” 

“Don’t worry, dear. Maybe the minister’s 
poor, too, now he hasn’t got a church. Anyway, 
you know Who said, ‘The poor ye have always 
with you, but Me ye have not always.’ ” 

“Yes, that’strue. I suppose that’s what Christ 
meant. When people are going away for a long 
time you ought to do things for them kind of 
special. He liked it. Only we haven’t any 


| alabaster boxes.” 


“And don’t want ’em. What we want is 


| money-boxes, and by the blessing of God we’ve 
| both got them. 
| things, Julia Pratt. You always werea worrier. 


You do so worry over little 


Now just be practical, my dear, and let us see 
how much we’ve got between us, and what we 


| can do with it.” 


It took a long time to count the money, for it 
was mostly in cents. To the optimistic Mrs. 
Morgan the result was eminently satisfactory. 

“My, but we’re rich!” she exclaimed. 
“There’s close on four dollars, and you can do 
lots of things on four dollars.” 

Each began to draw up a list of things which 
could be bought with four dollars, but as the lists 
differed at almost every point, the discussion 
was interminable. It lasted all day, and was 
continued into the small hours of the night. 
Never in their long acquaintance had the two 
old ladies contradicted each other so often and 
with such fervor. Miss Pratt’s ideas ran vigor- 
ously toward cut flowers and finger - glasses ; 
Mrs. Morgan’s toward food. 

“You’ve invited him to eat,” insisted Mrs. 
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Morgan, “and eat he must. People can’t eat 

flowers.”’ 

Mrs. Morgan fell asleep uttering “food” and 
Miss Pratt “tlowers.”” In the early dawn each 
might have been seen, sitting up in bed, with her 
soft, old, perplexed face bent over various scraps 
of paper, covered with arithmetical hieroglyphics. 
It was not until the close of the second day that 
the protocols of compromise were signed. 

And even then how many problems remained 
unsolved! There was the carpet in the tiny 
living-room to be turned and scoured and 
mended; an armchair was borrowed from one 
neighbor, and a table-cloth of superior design 
from another; the arrangement of the funeral 
cards on the mantelpiece seemed unsatisfactory, 
and Miss Pratt for the first time entertained 
doubts as to the esthetic perfection of the sam- 
pler, and Mrs. Morgan began to suspect that 
wax flowers under glass cases were not admired 
by modern eyes as they ought to be. 

But at last all was complete, and the crowning 
triumph was reached when a neighbor’s piano 
was borrowed. This was a master-stroke of 
delicate consideration. 

“For,” said Julia Pratt, “he’s used to music, 
and maybe he’ll sing us a hymn. I’d like him 
to sing and pray with us.”’ 

To which the practical Mrs. Morgan replied, 
‘*Well, it’ll come in handy, anyway, when 
we tire of talking. He can’t talk all the 
time, and I’m sure I don’t know what you 
and I will find to talk about.” 

At last the day arrived. The table was 
laid soon after breakfast. Early in the 
afternoon a neighbor’s boy was bribed to 
stand at the end of the street and watch for 
the advent of the minister. He employed 
his time in inventing false alarms, running 
to the door and shouting, ‘I see him!” as 
early as four o’clock in the afternoon, 
which was manifestly against the course 
of nature. 

After each of these warnings the two old 
ladies rushed to their posts in great alarm, 
until they were quite exhausted with de- 
layed anticipation. 

Tiring of his job, the neighbor’s boy 
presently sold his contract for two cents 
to a smaller boy, who, being totally desti- 
tute of any conscience, played marbles on 
the sidewalk, varying the proceedings by 
despatching a series of humorous messages, 
such as, “Please, the minister says he’s 
dead, and can’t come,”’ to the old ladies by 
a third boy, notorious for his ental 
impudence. 

At this point, it may be said that the 

system of sentinels at the street corner 
broke down, and Mrs. Morgan herself un- 
dertook the duty, to the great amusement 
of her neighbors, who rudely compared 
her to a distressed hen looking for a mis- 
laid egg. But the longest waiting has an 
end, and punctually at ten minutes to 
seven the minister arrived. Whereupon the three 
small boys cheered. 

John Fiske was a little embarrassed at first, 
as he took his seat at the table, but before many 
minutes had passed he found his heart warming 
to his hostesses. 

They pressed upon him their simple dainties, 
with such recommendations as this: ‘‘Won’t you 
try this, doctor? It’s very nourishing.” And 
he noticed that they were so intent on caring 
for his wants that they ate nothing themselves. 
Then they began to talk about his work and 
ministry. 

“I’m sure I don’t know what we shall do 
without you,” said Julia Pratt. “You little 
know how often you’ve helped me. Many and 
many a time I should never have got through 
the week but for the blessed Sundays and the 
memory of what you’ve said.” 

“Ah, sir, you ought not to have gone, and I 
don’t believe you would if you’d known how 
many folks loved you,” said Mrs. Morgan. 

Fiske’s eyes filled with tears as he listened. 

“If every one had felt as you feel, perhaps I 
shouldn’t have gone,” he said, simply. “And 
yet you know I’ve only come to see you once.’’ 

“Oh, don’t think of that!” said both. “We 
didn’t expect you to come to see us often. We 
knew how busy you must be. We’re contented 


| just to hear you Sundays, and think that your 


good words are for us as much as for others.” 

“They are, indeed—or were.”’ 

“Of course we knew that,” said Miss Pratt, 
“and so Mrs. Morgan and I wanted in some way 
to show you how we felt.’’ 

There was a pause, a nudge, and a whisper in 
the ear of Mrs. Morgan, at which she left the 
room, returning a moment later with three books 
in her hands. 

“We want you to accept these books,” con- 
tinued Miss Pratt. “We’ve written our names 
in them, and put ‘with our kind regards.’ ”’ 

“Miss Pratt,” he exclaimed, “you shouldn’t— 
you shouldn’t really have spent your money in 
this way on me!” 

“We felt we'd like to, if you don’t object. 
gives us real pleasure to do it.’’ 

“Object!” he cried. ‘‘Why, nothing in the 
world could please me so much !’? 

He thought a moment of what to say, but no 
words came. He looked on the two happy old 
faces, and then a thought came. Rising swiftly, 
he kissed each upon the brow. And then he fell 
upon his knees. 

He prayed softly, with tears in his voice, and 


It 























when he finished, each of the old ladies prayed 
in turn. They prayed as wistful mothers pray 
for a departing son; and as they prayed, John 
Fiske’s tears fell fast. For the first time in his 
life he understood what the blessing of the poor 
meant, and felt how base and mean had been his 
conduct in neglecting noble hearts like these for 
the companionship of men like Brodie. 

“T don’t wonder now,” he thought, “that Jesus 
loved the poor. They’ve more love in them, and 
are better worth loving than any one else. They 
have golden hearts—golden hearts.” 

That evening marked an epoch in the life of 
John Fiske. When he next took a church, it 
was in the poorest quarter of a great city. In 
his study hang portraits of two sweet old faces. 
“There are the women who made all the little 
good there is in me,” he says to those who inquire 


who they are. When, a short time since, one of | need you. 











his old classmates asked, a little pompously, as | inside his jacket, and tied one end round the | lifted. 


became one who directed the spiritual life of | 
millionaires in a fashionable church, how it was 
that a man of his tastes and attainments could | 
be content to live among the poor, he promptly 
replied : 

**Because I know no people so well worth 
living among. You talk as if you pitied me. 1 
pity you. I’ve tried your life and I’ve tried 
mine, and I wouldn’t live your life again for 
worlds.” 

And he meant it. John Fiske will live and 
die among the poor, content in the knowledge 
that of all blessings, the blessing of him who is 
ready to perish is the divinest that man can win. 

“The poor really need you,’”’ he sometimes 
says. “The trouble with the rich is that they 
have so many satisfactions that they don’t really 
And that makes all the difference.” 


“ik MICHAEL: DUFRENE'S ‘SHOP 


CE SD BU : 3 Rich: Kent ——} 


HENEVERI rode 
with my father to 
Leicester, and we 

passed the village black- 
smith shop, I always saw 
that there were boys play- 
ing about it. They carried 
on boisterous games of tag 
and I-spy about the building and ran in and out 
of the wide door ; they used the carts and wagons 
in the yard for Indian-beset stage-coaches and 
pirate ships. 

Once, when we stopped there for the refasten- 
ing of old Bet’s shoe, I struck up a quick boy 
friendship with the smith’s own ten-year-old, a 
eurly-haired youngster with a wonderful grin. 
Together we plied the horsetails that kept off 
the flies while the shoe was being set. And the 
smith himself, with his curly hair a little grizzled 
and his grin tempered to a wonderful smile, let 
me pull the bellows-handle, and gave me horse- 
shoe nails and iron filings for my pocket magnet. 

In our own village the boys never went to the 
smithy unless sent on an errand. We never 
played in the yard or brushed the flies or pulled 
the bellows-handle. And we never by any chance 
saw a smile on the face of the smith or a grin 
on that of his boy—unless it might be one of 








| a pitch the animosity of this long feud 


sullen triumph at the successful outcome of some | 


conflict with us. 


Michael Dufrene was the blacksmith’s name. | 
I sometimes heard him called a “Canuck,” but | 


he spoke with no trace of the patois our other 
French-Canadians used. As for that, he did not 
often speak at all. 

His hair was black and very straight, his skin 
was swarthy, even for a smith, and he had high, 
rather prominent cheek-bones, which may have 
shown a strain of Indian ancestry. When, by 
accident, we learned of this possibility, it put us 
still more in terror of the morose, passionate 
man, and made us the more vindictive toward his 
son Joe. 

Joe Dufrene was twelve, but he seemed older. 
His strength, his bad temper, his ingenuity in 
protecting himself from our persecutions and in 
taking hearty revenge for them, all made him 
appear more mature. 

As it seemed to be a tradition among the boys 
that the surly, unfriendly blacksmith was to be 
annoyed at all times, when it could be done 
safely, we added to it the practise of making 
trouble for the son—when it could be done 
safely ! 

It was a venturesome lad who dared try con- 
clusions alone with Joe; two, however, felt 
fairly secure, and Joe Dufrene was often called 
upon to face three, or even more, boys, who 
would all attack with the fierceness and unfair- 
ness of young savages. Fight he would, even 
against overwhelming odds, grimly, skilfully,— 
and I can see now,—magnificently. If conquered 
at last, he made the victory a costly one. 

Whether or not Joe ever carried the tale of his 
battles to his father we did not know. Probably 
we took it for granted that he did. There was 
certainly a bond between them such as, I 
think, few other fathers and sons in our town 
knew. 

Michael Dufrene had no friends; his son had 
only enemies. But to each other they were 
devoted with the same passion that emphasized 
their separation from the rest of the world. 

Archie Middleton and I, stealing up one night 
to the little house where the Dufrenes lived, next 
to the shop, with the purpose of upsetting the 
freshly filled rain-water barrel, peered in through 
the lighted window. 

At the kitchen table Joe Dufrene was at work 
with slate and arithmetic; beside him sat his 
father, helping him with the problems, and he 
sat with his great arm across the boy’s shoulders. 
We stood watching them for a long time, until 
finally some errand brought the smith to the 
door, and Archie and I fled—without upsetting 
the rain-water barrel. 

I had borne my share of the giving and receiv- | 


| see the thrilling crash ; and after supper 


| 





| bushes on the bank of the river opposite 


thing that marked him out 
from the crowd was his 
fertility of resource in 
emergencies, and his inge- 
nuity in plotting new and 
original schemes of perse- 
cution. Nor did he lack the 
daring to carry them out. 

Michael Dufrene’s shop stood at the very brink 
of the little river that skirted the village. On 
the rear of the building, and actually overhanging 
the water, was a long and narrow platform, 
where the smith kept a great collection of the 
odds and ends of his trade—old tubs, charcoal, 
kindling-wood, ashes, and a heap of old iron. 
The platform was a rickety affair, supported | 
more or less steadily by three braces. 


One afternoon in May Tom, who was smarting 
under the recollection and the still aching bruises | 
of a recent thrashing at Joe Dufrene’s hands, | 
conceived the idea of weakening these braces to | 
such an extent as to let the whole platform col- | 


lapse into the river. 

It may be difficult to believe that a boy not | 
actually vicious could seriously plan 
such a piece of malicious mischief. That 
Tom Gallison could do it shows to what 


had brought us. 

With Tom to plan was to execute. 
He passed the word about among us, 
that we might be on hand to hear and 


that night he set out in the early May 
twilight to carry out his design. He 
knew that at that hour no one would be 
in the shop. 

Leaving ten boys hidden in the thick 


the shop, Tom crossed the highway 
bridge fifty yards up-stream. He made 
his way carefully through the alders, 
and a moment later appeared at the edge 
of the river underneath the bridge. He 
carried a light carpenter’s saw, and had 
a hatchet stuck into the waistband of his 
trousers. 

Ordinarily the river here, below the 
Rawson’s Pond dam, is low, and prog- 
ress along its sandy bed is easy; but the 
spring floods were now pouring over the 
apron of the dam in a noisy bankful tor- 
rent. ‘Tom had tomake his way through 
the bushes at the edge of the water. 

In another moment, however, he was 
beneath the platform and had begun the 
ascent of the almost precipitous bank, 
pulling himself up by hand- and foot- 
holds on the straggling bushes. 

Just what his plan of procedure might 
be we did not know, but Tom was handy 
with tools, and we felt sure that he was 


equal to the mechanical difficulties of his task. | 


Peering through our loopholes in the bushes, we 
watched him. 


He had now reached the right-hand brace, | 


which, like the others, extended from the edge 
of the four-foot platform at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, to an upright beam spiked to 
the side of the shop and extending to the bottom 
of the stone foundation. 

Seating himself saddlewise in the angle of the | 
timber, Tom began to saw into the four-by-four 


brace from the upper side, about a foot in front | 
of him, and cut it three-quarters through. The | 


noise of the water kept the sound of his saw from 
being noticeable. 

Tom now passed to the left-hand brace. This, 
as we judged from his movements, he found so 
rotted as to be of little value as a support. After 
one or two cuts with his hatchet he returned to 
the center brace, above which was piled the heap 
of iron, and which was now almost the sole sup- 
port of the platform. 

This time he stood up in the angle of the brace 
and leaned forward, supporting himself by 


grasping with his left hand a crosspiece of the | 
ing of hard knocks in this sport of baiting the | floor above him, while he used the saw with his 


Dufrenes for several years when Tom Gallison’s | right. 


adventure occurred. 


He made his cut as far up toward the end of 


Tom was about my own age, a bright, likable | the brace as he could reach, and parallel with the 


boy, who has grown into an able, honest man. 


He was no better and no worse than the rest | the timber, as before. 
of us—average American village boys. 





| line of the platform, instead of straight across 
He then drew a long piece 


The only | of clothes-line from where it had been fastened 





cut brace a few inches from the end. 


| Now with the saw and the other end of the | 


line in one hand, and using the other to hold on 


began to descend the bank. 

His purpose evidently was to get out from 
under the now dangerous platform, and then, 
with a hard yank upon the cord, 


to the shop, crashing, sliding, smashing into the 
river ! 

The rope would slip off the end of the brace, 
and it and the boy would be out of sight before 
any one arrived, leaving the sawed ends the only 
evidence of the cause of the mischief—and they 
would be at the bottom of the pile of débris or 
swept away by the swift river. 

Of detection or punishment Tom probably 
had as little thought as any of us. But both 
were imminent in a fashion more terrible than 
he could have imagined. 

It was done in one fearful moment. Tom, 
hurrying to reach the bottom of the bank, 
tripped, stumbled, and fell headlong, the cord 
still clutched tightly in his hand. The pull upon 
the line was even harder and sharper than he 
had planned. The brace yielded. 

Before our horrified eyes the boy turned a half- 
somersault, and fell, face up, into the edge of the 
river. And upon him, with a crashing roar 
that drowned even our shrieks of terror, slid the 
broken, weighted platform! 

Screaming at the top of our voices, Archie 
Middleton and I, with the others trailing, ran 
for the bridge, all except Jimmy Blanchard, 
who fainted, and Alfred Snow, who ran home 
and hid himself in the hay-loft. 

But by the time we had crossed the bridge we 
saw Michael Dufrene, followed by Joe, running 
out of their house. No one else lived near by 
| except old Mrs. Brackett, across the road, who 
came out to her gate, wringing her hands, and 
wildly beseeching some one to tell her the cause 
of it all. 

Archie and I met the smith in his shop yard. 

“Tom !’? I shrieked. ‘The river!” 

Without a word the blacksmith turned and 
| followed me as I dashed round the corner of the 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


shop and down the bank. 
Archie were close at our heels, and the other 
| boys came after. 


One glance Michael Dufrene gave at the heap 
of débris ; 
the platform had been. 
him, came back to the wreck and to the newly 





| with, Tom climbed down from the brace and | 












He raised the terrible weight a foot, but 

could do no more. He let it down again gently. 
“Joe, you and the two others take boards and 

push that iron into the water. Work fast!’’ 
While we tried to obey, the smith took a long 


| breath and knelt down in the river, disappearing 


disturb the | 
weakened center brace enough to bring the struc- | 
ture, breaking away from its insecure attachment | 


| of aid came from above. 








completely from view. He was trying to reach 
under the edge of the platform. 

A moment later he stood up, the water stream- 
ing from him. 

“He is there, under the center, but he is some- 
how held. I can’t movehim. If I could, there’s 
no room to pull him out. The sandy bottom 
won’t holda prop. The platform must be lifted.” 

He looked up to the bank. No help was in 
sight. We had pushed off all the iron and 
wreckage we could get at, and he motioned us 


| back. 


“We can’t wait.” He spoke the words to 
himself. “Where are the ropes?” Then again, 
“We can’t wait.” 

There was a long, empty moment. No sound 
The river rushed and 
gurgled by; and underneath the pile at our feet 
lay Tom Gallison! 

Michael Dufrene looked at his boy. 

“Joe!” he said, and there was a world of ten- 
derness in his voice. I had never dreamed that 
the smith could speak a word like that. 

“Come!” said Michael Dufrene. 

Joe dropped into the water and stood by his 
father’s side, looking at him a little wonderingly, 
but with a trust that awed me, boy though I 
was. 

The smith spoke to him as if they had been 
alone: 

“Joe, we can’t wait for the ropes. You must 
go under and bring him out. I will hold up the 
platform.” 

“Yes, father.” 

Michael Dufrene set his feet carefully, bent 
over once more, and grasped the edge of the 
platform. We had lessened the weight a little, 
but it was still enormous. 

With an effort that marked his wet and swarthy 
face in grotesque lines, the smith raised the plat- 
form to his knees. He sank perceptibly into 
the sand as he did so. 

Joe stood ready, watching his father’s face. 

Because his feet were so deeply embedded, 
Dufrene could not move them to get 
a helping knee under the edge. He 
must finish the lift with arms and 
back. 

Gathering himself, he gave a 
mighty heave that brought the plat- 
form to his thighs. 

“Now!” 

Joe disappeared beneath the sur- 
face of the water. 

Never in all the rest of my life has 
there been so long a minute as that 
which followed. 

Rivulets of sweat poured down the 
smith’s face. The lines that had 
seemed grotesque before, now became 
terrible. Hiseyes glared. The dark 
skin was drawn over his high cheek- 
bones like parchment. His mouth 
twisted open over his clenched teeth, 
and at the last, blood gushed from his 
nose. 

His hands, gripping the edge, were 
hardly above the water, and little by 
little he was sinking, sinking, forced 
bodily down into the sand by the 
weight upon him. 

Then, like a flash, it was over. 

I saw a black head bob up. Then 
Joe Dufrene, gasping and wet, stood 
again upright by his father’s side; 
and he was clutching Tom Gallison’s 
shoulders. 

Joe staggered back out of the way. 
The platform dropped with a crush- 
ing plunge, and the smith, his feet 
still held by the sand, fell forward 
upon his burden. And then, with 


Joe Dufrene and | ropes, shovels and bars, the tardy rescuers ap- 


| peared at the top of the bank. 


His eyes, as I watched | water. 


sawed end of a brace which was thrust out from | 


| the mass like an accusing hand. 
| nothing. 

“You, Jackson, Albee, Brown,”—his deep 
voice was not surly now ; it rang likea big bell,— 
“run quick to Hawkins’s barn, and fetch his rope 
and tackles to the back door of the shop. Send 
| here every man you see. You—two more of 
| you run the other way and get men. You, Dick 

Spurr and Hammond, go back to the shop and 
find the shovels and bar. Run!” 

As if the very force of his voice impelled them, 
| the boys he named started back up the bank on 

their errand. Besides the smith, only Joe 
Dufrene, Archie and I were left there. Hethrew 
| off his coat and stepped into the river. The 
swift water was mid-leg deep upon him. 

The floor of the broken platform had fallen a 
little cornerwise. Part of it still hung upon 
the bank; part of it, iron-weighted, rested upon 
the river-bottom. Pressed down beneath it, 
alive or dead, above or below the water, was 
Tom Gallison. 

Dufrene bent down till his face was in the 





He asked me | 


water, grasped the edge of the platform, and | 


Tom Gallison was alive in spite of a cut head, 


one look he gave at the place where |a broken arm, and at least five minutes under 


Three weeks later he was able to sit up 
and have the boys come, one at a time, to see 
him. Joe Dufrene was the first sent for. 

When Mrs. Gallison came out to tell him, he 
was in the smithy yard, wrestling “collar and 
elbow” with Archie Middleton. Archie was 
laughing so hard at a joke Joe had made that 
he fell a victim to an easy “trip,” amid great 
applause from the rest of the boys, who lounged 
about in the carts and wagons or sat in the door. 

Michael Dufrene sat there, too, and smiled at 
us. His left arm hung in a bandage; a torn 
ligament was not yet well. That morning he had 
done a bit of work for the first time since “‘the 
day.” Six of us had drawn lots for turns at 
pulling the bellows-handle, and envied Joe, who 
held the iron on the anvil for his father to strike. 
As he worked, the smith had told us wonderful 
hunting stories of the plains and Canada. 

Then by and by Bobbie Middleton, Archie’s 
younger brother, who was seven, and a solemn 
lad, pulled the blacksmith by the arm. 

“T must go home now, Mr. Dufrene,”’ he said. 
“Thank you very much for the stories. I think 
this is the best place to play I know.’’ 

“T am glad you find it so, my boy,” said 
Michael Dufrene. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
i Hung Chang has, since his death, been pro- 
claimed a deity, and a temple said to be the 
finest of its kind ever erected in China has been 
erected in his honor at Lu Chou, in the prov- 

ince of Ngan-hwei, where he lived. 
“Ne case of yellow fever or plague has oc- 
years.’’ Doctor Gorgas, the chief sanitary 
officer of the Isthmian Canal Commission, must 


have written that sentence of his annual report 
with justifiable professional pride. 


(Ga barefoot seems to be growing less 


popular in the West Indies than it used to | 


be. During the last fiscal year the United 
States exported more than two and a half mil- 
lion pairs of shoes to these islands, one-third as 
many as the exports to the whole world. 
| pnesceas by a Connecticut Superior Court 

judge—whatever meaning be given to the 
word ‘‘sentence’’—will meet with cordial ap- 
proval. ‘There is no more room in the street 
for a drunken chauffeur than there is for a 
drunken soldier armed with a rifle’ is the 
sentence he uttered, and ‘‘Three years in state 
prison’ is the sentence he pronounced. The 
chauffeur had run a man down with his auto- 
mobile and killed him. 

he children of the late Charles E. Perkins 

of Boston have given to the city of Colorado 
Springs ‘‘The Garden of the Gods,’’ one of the 
scenic wonders of America. ‘The park has 
long been open to the public, and the formal 
transfer is in accordance with Mr. Perkins’s 
wish. This gift is similar in spirit to Mr. 
Kent’s gift of Muir Park, California, to the 
nation, and to a bequest recently received by 
the city of Boston of a large sum of money to 
maintain the city parks. 

rofessor Ferrero, the Italian historian, who 

has been giving lectures on Rome in Boston, 
says that America is a truer heir of the Roman 
Republic than any European nation ; that Rome 
taught the world the principles of common- 
wealth on a large scale, which only the United 
States is vast enough to realize. Doctor Ferrero 
is not pessimistic enough to press the parallel 
to uncomfortable conclusions, but he sees in our 
imperialism, our wealth and our powerful 
women some resemblance to a grandeur that 
declined although it never died. 


ecently The Companion published a story 
in which a surveyor wrote to a map-pub- 
lisher that ‘‘Sugar Creek has entirely disap- 
peared and may be erased from the map.” 
‘The surveyor adds, ‘‘Should it reappear at any 
time I will let you know.’’ A real prospector 
writes that this is no joke to the man who 
travels in the arid lands; for springs do disap- 
pear and reappear. He tells of two men who 
died in the Death Valley region because they 
relied on a map that had not been corrected. 
**Sugar Creek’’ had gone dry and had not been 
‘erased from the map.’’ 
ivil service reformers have no reason to be 
displeased with the working out of the 
merit system. Secretary Cortelyou of the 
‘Treasury Department rose to his present posi- 


THE DERELICT-DESTROYER " SENECA.” 








much harm to the 
American stomach 
as any other form 
of poison. The 
harm is not done by 
food fried in deep 
fat, like doughnuts, 
—although they are | 
liable to be soaked 
with grease if the 
fat is not hot,—but 
victuals sauté ‘‘siz- | 
zled’’ in a greasy | 
pan. There are still 


| thousands of innocent women and children who 


will fry ham and even a thick, juicy steak, 
rather than broil it. Lf the crusade of the new 
society is successful, it will do much for public 


health. 
® © 


ENDURING. 


| Part of the past to all the present cleaves, 
| As odors of the rose in fading leaves. 


curred in the Canal Zone in the last two | 
| W. Morley Punshon. 


* ¢ 


DIVORCE. 


States and the rate at which divorce is 





T's large number of divorces in the United 


increasing are frequent topics of discus- 
sion, much of which is based upon slight or 
incomplete knowledge. The Bureau of the 
Census has, however, made it possible to judge 
the matter somewhat more accurately, for a 
bulletin has just been issued which covers the 
period between 1887 and 1906. 
| A previous investigation by the Bureau of 
| Labor covered the period from 1867 to 1887. It 
is therefore now possible to consult figures 
which cover forty years of American life. 

The first thing noted is that the marriage 
rate in this country is higher than in any other 
in which statistics upon the matter are pre- 
served. It is also a fact that there are far 
fewer illegal unions between man and woman 
in America than in other countries. 

This having been noted, it cannot be denied 
that divorces are astonishingly numerous, and 
are increasing. The rate of increase at the end 
of the forty-year period mentioned is three 
times as great as the increase in population; 
but even during the first decade under consid- 
eration—from 1870 to 1880—the rate was two 
and one-half times as great. At present, one 
couple in every twelve eventually secure a 
divorcee. Twice as many legal separations are 
secured by wives as by husbands. 

The cause of divorce most frequently assigned 
is desertion, and this calls attention to some- 
thing that is not always considered in the study 
of divorcee conditions in America—the fact that 
nearly all the unions between man and woman 
in this country are legal, from which the escape 
| sought, if sought at all, must also be legal—in 
other words, a divorce. In many foreign 
countries, on the other hand, although divorce 
is hard to secure, many unions are formed 
which, as they were not sanctioned by law, 
require no law to break, and therefore no 
divorce is recorded. Moreover, the very diffi- 
culty of securing divorce leads to large numbers 


appear in the tables of divorce statistics. 

More uniform and perhaps more stringent 
laws are needed in America, but the facts just 
referred to must be regarded as lightening to 
some degree a picture that is always painted in 


very sober colors. 
* © 


THE PROTESTANT FEDERATION. 


uring the first week in December repre- 

sentatives of thirty-three Protestant de- 

nominations met in Philadelphia as the 
**Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America.’’ It is believed that by it a new 
force has been permanently established in the 
Christian life of America. 
The council represents a voluntary federa- 
| tion, and consists of delegates duly chosen by 





of desertions or separations, which also never | 


have agreed to unite forces. Never before in 
the history of America, or of any other coun- 
try, have so many church-members—eighteen 
millions—been represented in a single religious 
organization. 


* ¢ 


HAPPY DISAPPOINTMENT. 


And sometimes the thing our life misses 
Helps more than the thing which it gets. 
Alice Cary. 
* © 


TWIN TROUBLES. 


he other woman’s burden always looks 
5 i lighter than her own to Mrs. Trouble-in- 

Hand and to Mrs. Ditto. They occupy 
different social positions, but their woes are 
similar. Mrs. Trouble has one maid, and can 
never ‘‘entertain’’ or give her husband his 
favorite pie, because ‘‘one pair of hands can’t 
do everything.’’ Mrs. Ditto has six servants, 
and declares herself distracted by their quarrels 
| and wastefulness, and ashamed to invite a guest 
to one of her’ helter-skelter meals. 

Mrs. Trouble thinks herself a martyr because 
she must stay at home. Mrs. Ditto fretfully 
complains that her husband’s health compels 
her to travel. 

Mrs. Ditto finds her church work far too 
heavy for her strength, and Mrs. Trouble is 
sure that her minister looks down on her, be- 
cause he never asks her to do anything. 

Finally, even in the shadow of death, Mrs. 
Trouble has no time to indulge her grief, and 
Mrs. Ditto has no other interests to distract her 
mind from hers. 

So if we observe this queer, varied world in 
which we live, we learn to appreciate Milton’s 
profound truth: 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 
Perhaps we go a step further, and wonder if 
we are not pretty well off, after all. 


* ¢ 


A YEAR RICH IN HISTORY. 


ore history has been made in the year 
M just closing than in any similar period 
for a generation. There is hardly a 
country of importance which has not been the 
scene of notable events. 

It would have been difficult a year ago to 
find any one credulous enough to believe that 
so complete a revolution as has taken place in 
Turkey could have happened without blood- 
shed; yet Turkey to-day has a constitution 
which guarantees personal liberty, religious 
toleration, freedom of speech and of the press, 
and establishes a two-chambered parliament. 

Almost simultaneously many branches of 
what is known as the Eastern question were 
reopened. Austria proclaimed the annexation 
of the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina; Bulgaria declared its complete inde- 
pendence of Turkey; and a movement was 
‘undertaken to detach Crete from Turkey and 
| add it to Greece. 

Revolution attempted in Portugal resulted 
only in slaughter. King Carlos and the crown 
prince were murdered. The surviving son of 
the king succeeded to the throne, and the old 
régime continues. 

In Russia the peaceful revolution is making 
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| has been proclaimed in Morocco. The constitu- 
tional experiment in Persia has failed. 

| The Cubans conducted their presidential elec- 

| tion peacefully and conformed to the conditions 

| fixed by the United States as a precedent to 
surrendering control of the island. A revolution 
has taken place in Haiti. The relations between 
Venezuela and the rest of the world have grown 
steadily worse. 

A new President of the United States has 
been chosen. The fact that he is of the same 
| party as President Roosevelt, and has been a 
|member of his official family, gives promise 
| that there will be no business disturbance as a 
consequence of the change of administration. 

In the international relations of the country 
the most important event is the exchange of 
informal statements of policy by the United 
States and Japan, which, so long as that policy 
is pursued by both countries, insures peace in 
the Pacific Ocean. But that was not the only 
peace measure, for the Senate has ratified a 
series of arbitration treaties for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes with other nations. The 
successful cruise of the American fleet round 
the world, now drawing to a close, is also an 
international event of the first importance; and 
so is the establishment of two-cent postage 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
and between this country and Germany. 

Temperance reform has progressed so far that 
prohibitory laws become effective in five new 
American states. The campaign against licensed 
gambling has been continued, with the result 
that in New York the business of the profes- 
sional race-track gamblers has been made illegal. 

Congress passed an emergency currency law, 
and the country recovered from panic conditions 
of last year. The Supreme Court held that the 
laws against combinations in restraint of trade 
apply to labor-union boycotts. 

The greatest sporting event of the year was 
the holding of the Olympic games in London. 
An American won the Marathon race, and the 
athletes of this country made a better record in 
the track events than those of any other nation. 

The conquest of the air is not complete, but 
aeroplanes have been made by the Wright 
brothers which will travel at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour and remain in successful flight 
for more than seventy minutes under favorable 
conditions. 
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A BUSY OFFICE. 


hen the third assistant postmaster-gen- 

eral makes his annual report to his 

chief, the introduction reads like the 
list of titles of an Oriental potentate, for it sum- 
marizes the subjects with which that office has 
to do. Here are just a few of them: The 
classification of domestic mail-matter, including 
the determination of the admissibility of publi- 
cations to the second-class rates, the hearing of 
cases involving the withdrawal of those rates, 
use of penalty envelopes, and the franking 
privilege, questions involving limit of weight, 
the financial system,—and this in itself is an 
enormous business,—the supervision of the 
| manufacture of stamps, stamp-books, stamped 
| envelopes, newspaper wrappers and postal 
| cards, money-order and registry system. 
This year the deficit of the department is the 








tion from the ranks of the classified stenog- | the several churches; it has no authority; it 
raphers, and Frank H. Hitchcock, whom Mr. | does not deal with details of doctrine, but 
Taft is reported to have selected for Postmaster- | advises on matters of practical church efficiency. 
General, began his government employment in| The churches are not organically united, as 
the Department of Agriculture, and rose by many Christians hope they will be some day. 
merit to an assistant postmaster-generalship. | But they are combined in certain labors for 
‘The ideal toward which this is tending is that | purposes of economy and concentration of 
the government service should offer a career to | power. 

a young man, independent of partizan politics| All churches believe in fighting saloons, easy 


progress. The third Duma, after passing a | largest yet— nearly seventeen million dollars. 
few laws at its spring session, met again in the | The most of the increase over last year is due 
autumn and resumed its legislative work. The | to the action of Congress in raising the salaries 
Duma is far from being so representative as | of postmasters and other employés of the depart- 
the friends of freedom might desire, but it has | ment, and the rest to the extension of postal 
demonstrated that there are in Russia men | facilities. 
capable of legislative codperation with the| The constant study to bring the department 
executive departments. | into closer touch with the people is shown in 
In Germany the indiscreet remarks by the | Dumerous little things mentioned in the report, 
Emperor regarding foreign relations were fol- | for example, new postal cards, with space for 
lowed by unprecedented public criticism of his message on the address side ; changes in stamped 
action, and he was severely condemned by | envelopes which will permit choice of paper by 
the press and in the Reichstag. Many persons | the purchaser, and the printing of advertising 
believe that this incident may ultimately lead | Matter upon them; permission to perforate 
to a constitutional change, and make the postage-stamps for purposes of identification. 
German ministers responsible to the people’s This has hitherto been withheld, but is granted 
representatives rather than to the sovereign. now partly because so many office boys steal 
The death of the Emperor and the Dowager | Stamps—a curious commentary on the class of 
Empress of China has not changed the program | boys who are entering business. 
of reforms arranged for the great empire. 
Decrees have been issued by the regent, direct- | 
ing that the work of preparation for a constitu- | [lectricity is the one branch of science which 
tion in nine years be continued. To the people honors the great names in its history in its 
of this country a matter of great importance is | fundamental terminology. The other day a tablet 
the mission which China sent to America to | was unveiled at Ampere, New Jersey, in honor of 


thank this country for the remission of part of | André Marie Ampére, the French physicist, who 
| first measured the current, and for whom the unit 
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or political ‘*pull.’”” 


| divorcee, child labor, gambling dens and houses 


|of vice. They can fight better if they fight 
MM: John Pierpont Morgan’s library in New | together. The Salvation Army, the Young 
York City has been described for the first | Men’s Christian Association and other unde- 
time in the newspapers. To match its riches nominational organizations have been doing 
of rare and beautiful volumes one must go to | effective work for years. Missionaries in far 
the public libraries, not the private collections, | lands have been telling the churches that it 
of Europe. The important thing is not that a | makes no difference whether it is a Baptist or 
wealthy man has acquired valuable collections, | a Methodist who converts a brown man in a 
but that he has enriched America with unique | jungle. In the battle with the slums there is 
and priceless works of art and added to the | no time for soldiers to argue about creeds. 
equipment of American scholarship. Whenever| The churches have responded to the best 
a great European library comes into the market | spirit of the times, and learned a lesson in 


the indemnity levied to recompense Americans 
for losses growing out of the Boxer uprising. 
Such a mission is a new thing in the world, for 
no nation ever before remitted any part of an 
indemnity under such circumstances. 

The British premier resigned and died early 
in the year, and was succeeded by Mr. Asquith, 
who has been carrying out the program of the 
Liberal party, so far as circumstances permitted. 
He has been thwarted to a great extent by the 
opposition of the House of Lords, encouraged 
as that body has been by a series of government 
defeats in by-elections. But the government 


|is named. The ohm bears the name of Georg S. 
| Ohm, a German man of science, who discovered 
| the law on which the unit of electrical resistance 
|is based. The volt is named for the Italian Volta, 
the greatest electrical authority of the eighteenth 
century, who was the first man to construct a rude 
electric battery. A farad, the unit of electrical 
capacity, is named in honor of the English physi- 
cist, Faraday; the coulomb, the unit of quantity, 
for the French physicist Coulomb, and the watt, 
the unit of power, for James Watt, the Scotch 
inventor who improved the steam-engine. 


he Seneca, the first boat ever built for the 








Americans get a good part of the treasure, and 

ultimately the country as a whole benefits from 

the imported collections. 

j= month, at a convention of the Commercial 
Gas Association, there was organized The 

Kitchen Reformation Society. Its motto is ‘‘War 

on the Frying-Pan.’’ Fried food has done as 


| business from the trusts. They have united to 
| Save labor, to replace three inadequate missions 
| with one powerful mission. Many a shrewd 
| heathen at home and abroad has said to the 
preachers who would save his soul, ‘‘I may 
agree with you when you agree with each other.” 

In matters which they deem essential, in 


| the real battles of the Lord, the denominations 


purpose of destroying derelicts, was recently 
commissioned by the United States revenue-cutter 
service, and sent on its mission. The derelicts 
which the crew of the vessel is to destroy are 
ships abandoned at sea. Such wrecks are one of 
the greatest perils that confront the navigator. 
They are usually so water-logged that they float 
even with the surface, cannot be easily distin- 
guished in the daylight, and are unseen at night. 


has carried through its measure granting old- 
age pensions. The other great measures—the 
licensing bill and the education bill—have failed. 
The British colonies in South Africa have 
agreed upon a plan of federation. 

The Congo Free State has been transferred 
from the control of the King of the Belgians to 
that of the Belgian parliament. A new Sultan 


























A steamship colliding with such a wreck is always 
seriously injured, sometimes so badly that it sinks 
with allon board. The derelicts have been blown 
up from time to time by private ship-owners 
and by the government, but hereafter the Seneca 
will devote itself to this work in that part of the 
Atlantic between Portland, Maine, and Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and the Bermndas and Sable 
Island. Masters of vessels are asked to report to 
the Maritime Exchange in New York or Phila- 
delphia, or to the Chamber of Commerce in Boston 
or Baltimore when they see any derelicts, giving 
the latitude and longitude and the direction of the 
wind and sea. The commander of the Seneca will 
receive these reports by wireless telegraph or 
otherwise, and search for the wreck. When it is 
found, it will be blown up with guncotton or some 
other explosive. Masters of vessels may also call 


the Seneca by the wireless telegraph and notify it , 


directly when a derelict is seen; or if they are in 
distress from any cause they may also summon 


the vessel, which is equipped with means for | 


giving assistance to ships in need. 
*® ¢ 


MISS ARCHER’S DOWNFALL. 


iss Clara Archer was a middle-aged maiden 

lady possessed of engaging manners, a re- 
freshing sense of humor and a large circle of 
friends. Besides these wholly desirable pos- 
sessions, however, she was endowed with one 
characteristic concerning which she and her rela- 
tives, particularly her brothers and nephews, held 
radically opposite views—an utter irresponsibility 
concerning times, seasons, railroad connections 
and points of the compass. 

When her masculine relatives argued with her 
upon the matter, and pointed out that some time 
she would seriously regret her carelessness, she 
always made the illogical response that she never 
had yet—that indeed some of her most interesting 
experiences had come through her ignorance of 
these same trivial details. Anybody, she main- 
tained, could learn how to keep her bearings if 
she set her mind upon it, but it was so very 
much more interesting and instructive to ask 
other people; and if she knew her way, what pos- 
sible excuse would she have for inquiring it of 
strangers? 

The most irritating part of the whole matter, to 
those conscious of being entrenched upon the 
right side, was that she always did come out with 
flying colors. 

But fortune, the fickle, turned at last, and the 


occasion was the wedding of Miss Archer’s favor- | 


ite niece and namesake. Miss Archer, for some 
reason, was unable to reach the city before the 
day of the wedding, but promised solemnly to be 
there at three o’clock. The wedding was to take 
place at five. 

“I wish you could come the day before,” Clara 
wrote. “I’m so afraid something will happen. 
Do please, please be careful about the changes.” 

Her aunt had replied characteristically, “Has 

“anything ever happened yet? Worry, Clara, my 
dear, is a far worse crime than not carrying the 
points of the compass in your head.” 

Miss Archer began her journey with laudable 
time margin, and in due season reached Albany, 
where she was to change cars. A train stood 
waiting upon the opposite track ; she climbed into 
it, and it started. Presently the conductor ap- 
peared, and she presented her ticket. He looked 
at it and then at her. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“Why, to Boston!” she replied. 

“Not on this train,” he said. “This is going to 
New York.” 

Miss Archer, for once in her life, looked really 
startled. 

“But I must get to Boston!” she cried. “It’s for 
a wedding—” Then, in spite of herself, the situa- 
tion overcame her, and she laughed hysterically. 

At three o’clock the bride to be received a tele- 
gram. Miss Archer had not spared words. 

“It has happened. 
Fortunately I am not the groom. Will see you 
sail Thursday, without fail. Congratulations. 

“Your chastened 
“Clara Archer.” 
® © 


UNSPOKEN. 


“ ere you lonely to-day, Peggy?” asked Mr. 
Ferris, after he had finished the dainty 
dinner which still seemed an important and won- 
derful function, as it was only the seventh of a 
long, long series he hoped to eat under his own 
roof. “It must be pretty quiet for you who are 
used to a houseful of brothers and sisters.” 
“And parents and grandparents,” added young 
Mrs. Ferris, with a tender smile. 


thoughts to keep me content, and to-day I wasn’t 
a bit lonesome, for I had company drop in to 
lunch.” 


“Why, do you know any one well enough to | 


come in that way in this big, strange city? We 
ought to be a little wary here about our neighbors 
until we know something about them.” 

“My guest wasn’t a neighbor. She said she 
lived way over on the other side of the city. She 
was a stranger, Louis, and I—well, I took her in. 
She was a book agent.” 

Mr. Ferris whistled softly. Then he looked at 
his wife with an air of amused indulgence. “I 
hope, my dear Mistress Margaret, she didn’t take 
you in.” 

“It isn’t nice of you to say that, but I know how 
almost every one feels about book agents, and I 


was annoyed myself when the door-bell rang, for I | 


knew that no one but a pedler or canvasser would 
be calling on me before noon. But when I saw 
an old lady with white hair standing at the door 
with a big book in her trembling hands, I didn’t 
feel cross, I felt sorry. 

“T asked her to come in and rest, for it was so 
hot on the street, and she looked flushed and tired. 
I told her right away that we were just married, 
and couldn’t afford to buy books yet, but that I 
wished she would share the iced tea, bread and 


butter and berries that I was going to have for | 


lunch, and what do you think she said? 
“*How different you are! The people across 
the street slammed the door in my face, and it 


I made wrong connections. | 


“Of course I do | 
miss them all, but I have lots of work and happy | 
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made me all of a tremble.’ 
been your mother or mine! She was so sweet and 
gentle, and we had such a pleasant visit together 
I really wish she would come again.” 

“Perhaps your hospitality was all right this 
time, but you know, Peggy, we think a lot of our 
wedding silver. Ah, Miss Poetical, have you been 
reading Tennyson to-day?” 
book that was lying open. 

“No. Probably my visitor was looking through 
it while I was arranging the lunch things.” 

“Look here, Peggy, I guess you do know char- 
acter when you see it. Your luncheon guest has 
marked these lines: 

“*?Tis only noble to be good.’ 

“ «Kind hearts are more than coronets.’” 

“Oh,” Peggy’s eyes shone with sudden tears, 
“she said she couldn’t thank me—but how much 
better this is than any spoken word! It seems, 
Louis, as if it ought to help us to be kind.” 

Louis, the scoffer, drew his wife nearer and softly 
whispered that he believed she was always right. 
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SUNDAY SAUNTERINGS. 


omething of the exact behavior demanded from 
young people by those in authority in the early 
days of the nineteenth century is brought to notice 
in the biography of Peter Edes, a pioneer printer 
in Maine. Mr. Edes had an apprentice, James 
Orrock, who enjoyed a walk on Sunday, after a 
week of indoor employment. 


Mr. Edes soon found out that this was not per- 
mitted at Bangor, and wrote to a friend of the 
trouble caused him by his apprentice’s apparently 
innocent amusement. 

“You must know,” he writes, ‘that the people 
are very strict on this day, and will not let men 
walk out, much less boys. James was strolling 
about and was ordered home by the tythingmen, 
but he would not obey them. A complaint was 
lodged against me on the next day, and I should 
have been obliged to pay a fine had not Judge 
Dutton pleaded in my behalf that I did not ap- 
prove of such conduct, and so got clear.” 

Another interesting incident in connection with 
life in Bangor at this time is an advertisement 
which —— in Mr. Edes’s paper, the Bangor 


Weekl Piter, stating that 
“KE. k . R. Edes have opened a school in the 
room over the Regi office for the instruction of 


young misses and small children in the useful and 
ornamental branches of education.” 

The terms were: “Orthography and plain work 
17 cts. r week; writing, English grammar, 
Geography with the use of maps, Composition, 
ornamental needle work 25 cents per week.” This 
was Papen | one of the first schools in Maine for 
teaching young ladies, exclusively, in the branches 
| of education, and also including plain work and 
fancy needlework. 
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A FRIENDLY WARNING. 


boger and conventionality in speech are matters 
of longitude. Our English cousins, who criti- 
cize so frankly our use of the mother tongue, live 
themselves in glass houses, and their clergymen 
say “singin’” and “doin’,” and their newsboys 
| call, “Eve’n pipes!” 


An American visitor had an amusing illustration 
of the possibilities of English speech at the Franco- 
| British Exhibition this summer. She was cover- 
ing the = spaces of that fair in a rolling-chair. 
The walkers paid singularly little attention to her 
vehicle, and the young man who was at once 
| pelling force and guide called, constantly, “Way, 
| please!” “Way, please!” “Jf you please!” As 
| they passed from the British exhibits to the French 
| department, the visitor observed that her guide 
| changed his call. At first the new one was unin- 
| telligible to her. Then she reflected that perhaps 
| it was a French equivalent for “Way, please!” 
| As she listened carefully, it sounded a little Gallic: 

**M’en je lege!”’ If one could translate that strange 
| phrase! Suddenly out of her serious linguistic 
| difficulty the words emerged, clear and forcible, 
although neither French nor conventional English: 
“Mind yer laigs!” “Mind yer laigs!” 


TO- 


PRICE OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


he greatest financiers in the world, the Roths- 

childs, exact the strictest obedience to orders 
from their employés. “They once had an agent 
here,” a New Orleans man recently said to a re- 
porter for the Picayune, “a fine fellow. 

“They Wm oT to this agent at a certain 
season to sell their cotton holdings, but he knew 
the price would go higher, and therefore he didn’t 
sell till fourdays later. In consequence he netted 
an extra profit of forty thousand dollars to his 


Think, Louis, if it had | 


Louis picked up a| 


jand sanative, 





rm. | 
“When he sent the Rothschilds the money, and 


announced joyously and proudly what he had done, 
they returned the whole amount, with a cold note 
that ran: 

“*The forty thousand dollars you made by dis- 
obeying our instructions is not ours, but yours. 
Take it. Mr. Blank, your successor, sails for 


New Orleans to-day.’ % 


* ¢ 


AN EASY GRADE. 


pony ay political, religious and social, has 
seen its best days in England, and it is be- 
coming more and more difficult, St. James’s Budget 
| opines, to find material for such a story as follows: 


| At the end of a political c~~¢£ meena pease 
| ago @ young man, who had worked valiantly for 
| the successful candidate, claimed a reward. The 
} i romised was a sergeantcy in the artillery; 
| but the candidate found that he was unable to 
carry out his promise, inasmuch as it required six 

ears’ service to qualify a man for the rank. He 

came thoughtful, but finally saw light. 

“Does it require six years to qualify a man for 
a lieutenantcy?” he asked one who knew. 

“Certainly not,” was the reply. 


said the candidate, witha sigh of relief. 
| Blank was thus made a lieutenant for no other 
reason than that he was not fit to be a sergeant. 
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PAST AID. 


woman who can “fun” in the face of uncertain- 
| ties has been discovered by the New York Sun. 


She had a telephone in her apartment, and called 
|up the telephone company and asked that the 
service be discontinued. 
| “We are sorry to lose you,” said the man who 
took her message. “Are you dissatisfied with 
anything?” 
“lI am,” said the woman, emphatically. 
“T am very sorry,” said the man. ‘Perhaps we 
| ean help you. What is it you do not like?” 
“Single blessedness,” said the woman. 
| going to be married to-morrow.’ 





“Tl am 


y. 
“Well, make young Blank a lieutenant, then,” | 





FACIAL BEAUTY PRESERVED 
By Cuticura Soap, Assisted By Cuticura 
Ointment, the Great 
Skin Cure, 
Because of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative 
and antiseptic properties, derived from Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the great Skin Cure. Cuticura Soap is believed 
to be not only the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap ever compounded, but it is also the 
purest and sweetest for toilet, bath and nursery. For 


facial eruptions, skin irritations, scalp affections, fall- | 


ing hair, baby rashes and chafings, red, rough hands, 
antiseptic cleansing, Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is 
priceless. [Adr. 
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“I MADE $12 bxv 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 


From sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 


AGERSS 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 
sets per week. You 
can do it. Send your 
j address today and let 
us PROVE IT. Experi- 
Hl ence unnecessary. We 
| show you how to make 
10a day. OUT- 
| EE to workers. 
| THOMAS MFG. CO. 
, 429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 





























that’s hard to heat. 


Oil Heater 


used to do. 


or Japan. 







The Weather Side 
Of the House 


a room on the weather side of the house 
But don’t drive your furnace—it’s ex- 
pensive and will do very little good. 

The easy and cheap way to heat this cold room is with the Perfection 
It makes no difference how many times the wind changes — 
you can carry the heater from room to room as often as you like and keep 
the weather side of the house warm and cozy. The 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smekeless Device) 


burns as evenly and cleanly as gas and of course is very much cheaper. 
simply can’t smoke or smell —it can’t be turned too high or too low —the 
wick can’t climb up when your back is turned like the old-fashioned kinds 


As cozy as a grate fire and not half as much trouble. 
Burns nine hours with one filling. Finished in Nickel 
Every heater guaranteed. 
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The Rayo Lamp 








burner — gives a bright lig 


lamp warranted. 


2 


can be used in any room and is the 

: safest and best lamp for all-round 

household use. It is equipped with the latest improved central draft 
. t at small cost. 

~~ easily cleaned. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. 

uitable for library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom. 
f you cannot get the Rayo Lamp and Perfection 
Heater from your dealer, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Absolutely safe. All 


Every 
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attractively printed 24-page booklet. 


delivery. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 








A New Program for Lincoln Day. 





Centenary Program 


with text, music and directions, particularly for school use. 
in which pupils of various ages may take part. 
care, and the music (four numbers) has been written especially for this Program. 

All the material for a simple yet comprehensive celebration is included in this 
In addition there are indicated selections in 
prose and verse which may be used, if desired, to supplement the exercises. 


The Lincoln Centenary Program is ready for immediate 
Price, post-paid to any address, ten cents a copy. 
It will be supplied in quantity at a discount. 


On February 12, 1909, the 
1ooth anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln 


will be commemorated 
throughout the United 
States. Especially im- 


pressive will be the cele- 

bration of the day in the 
y 

public schools. 


To aid teachers and superintendents 
in arranging these exercises, The 
Youth’s Companion will supply a very 
attractive 


Lincoln 


It furnishes numbers 
The text has been arranged with great 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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THE BALLAD OF 
LACK DICKON . 






fae ee — Rag | 
By James Buckfiain— 


"Twas midnight ere we could start, Dickon, the 
black, and I, 

And the old moon, shrunken and pale, was hang- 
ing low in the sky. 

“God speed!” cried the colonel’s voice. 
ber our hopeless strait. 

Bring aid ere the sun be high, or aid will come all 
too late.” 


“Remem- 


Down by the mountain’s flank, down by the wind- 
ing ridge, 

Thunder of hoofs—then soft and muffled tread on 
the bridge. 

Away, again, in the vale, while the moon dropt 
into the west, 

And a ery, that was like a prayer, went up from 
my anxious breast. 

God help me!—for all too well the risk of that ride 
I knew— 

The gray of the cloud that hung on the skirts of 
Sheridan’s blue! 

If I fell by a picket’s ball—were captured alive— 
what then? 

And the colonel, behind me, trapped, with five 
hundred helpless men! 


“Halt!” ‘Twas the dread command. Out of the 
gloom there flashed 

A bayonet’s sudden gleam. 
steed dashed. 

Down went the picket—down, stunned, on the 
frozen ground! 

Over my head his ball whizzed with a wailing 
sound, 


Onward my black 


Now for the reckless race! 
startled foe 

Clatter of flying hoofs—on, like the wind, we go. 

“Mount!” was the sharp command. “Gallop, 
march!” How they come, 

The pounding of steel-shod hoofs like the throb of 
the morning drum! 


Right through the 


I led them a mile, or more; then, suddenly, like a 
ghost, 

Rose from a wayside clump a sentinel, at his post. 

“Halt!” But I gave no heed. Bang! and the 
cruel lead 


Shattered my shoulder-blade. I fell, as if I were 


ead, 

But thrust, as I fell, beneath the edge of the 
saddle-bow 

The paper, snatched from my breast, and cried to 
brave Dickon, “Go!” 

And Dickon’s defiant neigh (I can hear it to this 
day) 

Rang on my fainting ear, as he held his resistless 
way. 

At three of the winter night, when Sheridan’s 
camp was still, 

A = ebon horse came galloping down the 
hill,— 

Foam on his flank and side, blood on his neck and 
mane,— 

And stopped at the general’s tent, without the 
hint of the rein. 

“Stable him!” Sheridan said, and stood, while 
they loosed the girth, 

And saw with his own keen eye the paper that 
dropped to earth. 


Thus was the message borne that rescued my com- 
rades true, 

Five hundred as noble lads as ever wore Northern 
blue. 

And I, when I heard the deed—though weak as a 
broken reed— 

Leaped on my prison floor, and cheered for the 
brave black steed, 

My Dickon, who did, that night, as noble a deed, I 
Say, 

As ever history’s scribe enrolled on his page for 
aye! 

* © 


A RECLUSE IN NAME ONLY. 
ne of the brightest, most accom- 

plished and best-loved young 

girls of all those in her school 


and society circles, at the age of 
seventeen was so terribly injured in a 
street-car accident that she has ever 
since been closely confined not only 
to the same house and chamber, but 
to the selfsame bed; and forty-two 
years is what “ever since” means. During 
these years of tantalizing isolation she has seen 
her young girl friends successfully completing 
their different school courses, and coming out 
well equipped for spheres of active usefulness in 
the world, while the same slowly moving, re- 
lentless years marked her own exiled ongoing 
from joyous, elate girlhood to dwarfed and aim- 
less womanhood. 

Meantime, too, she has lost by death nearly 
all her near relatives and friends: father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, aunts and uncles; and of nieces 
and nephews only one remains. 

Most tenderly cared for during many of the 
first years of her illness by an aunt but little 
older than herself, who gave up an eligible 
marriage engagement for the duties of a volun- 
tary nurse, there followed a well-nigh insupport- 
able anguish when this dear aunt, too, was taken 
away, as also, later, the most devoted and dearly 
loved of her physicians. 

There are things of such exceptional interest 
in her case that many have taken the opportunity 
to call upon her. 

“And what did you find?” asked a friend of 





| 








one who had thus called, not from curiosity, but | 


from a desire to express his sympathy. 


“T found an animating and most spiritually | “My, it’s John, 
elevating surprise awaiting me,” he answered. | nace. og 


“First, on the negative side, no trace of impa- 
tience or dejection, no hint of murmuring or 
complaining, no finding fault with any person or 
anything, no charging Providence with having 
cruelly darkened her life at the very crisis of her 
fondest and most eager anticipations. 

“On the positive side, a spirit of complete 
trust in God, and of thanksgiving for a spared 
life and for the blessings still bestowed upon her ; 
a lively interest in the news of the day and a 
readiness to join in any proposed subject of con- 
versation ; heart-fellowship with her friends in 
their good or ill fortunes, finding solace for her- 
self in counseling and consoling those in trouble ; 


| and all enlivened by such a genial humor and 


quickness of witty repartee as made conversation 
with her at once a privilege and a delight.” 

“After nearly forty-two years of prostration 
and suffering, can I be resigned, peaceful and 
happy ?” the woman said to her visitor, repeat- 
ing the question after him. Then she answered 
in this way: “Yes, ‘My faith looks up to Him,’ 
undaunted, never questioning and at peace. I go 
plodding on, keeping my eye ever upward, look- 
ing for the light and the dawn which, some day, 
will come to me. I still have patience, although 
the heart sometimes grows lonely with longing 
to see my loved ones; then I cry out, ‘O Lord, 
how long, how long!’ I am so happy to know 
that [ do not rebel or question; I know that He 
doeth all things well. Can I not be strong under 
these conditions ?”’ 

The visitor, touched, and recalling some trivial 
incidents which the invalid had mentioned, said, 
“T am glad that you can be so interested in other 
people’s affairs.”’ 

‘*Why shouldn’t I be?” she replied. ‘For my 
part, 1 never could see how it is that some people 
make such recluses of themselves !”” 


* ¢ 


AN EARLY ARCTIC VOYAGE. 


lfred the Great was the first English monarch 
A to describe an arctic expedition. His de- 
scendant, Edward VI, was the first to 
despatch one. Young Edward received early in- 
struction in mathematics and in the sphere from 
Sir John Cheke, according to a recent book by Sir 
Clements R. Markham, K. C. B., entitled “ King 
Edward VI’; and Sebastian Cabot, on his arrival 
in England, was engaged to explain the variation 
of the compass to the young King, and to make 
a map showing the line of no variation. 

Young Edward soon had a good general knowl- 
edge of the world and its inhabitants, and began 
to take an active interest in the promotion of lon 
sea voyages and the encouragement of trade wit 
distant countries. 

There was already a trade between England 
and the Levant, the voyages being to Candia and 
Chios. ward lent two of his own ships for the 
Levant trade. The Levant trade led to voyages 
outside the Mediterranean. The first voyage to 
Morocco and the second to the Barbary coast were 
successful, and they led to the more adventurous 


Guinea voyages, which were designed in the last 
ear of ward’s reign—it will remembe: 
hat he died in his sixteenth year. He lent one of 


his ships, the Primrose, and the 
vereee was despatched a year after his death. 

he greatest geograph: cal event of Edward’s 
reign, however, was the despatch of an arctic 
expedition. Under the auspices of the King and 
Sydney, the Committee of Merchant Adventurers 
was induced to undertake a Yovage to Cathay by 
the northeast. The whole subject was consid- 
ered by the merchants with the greatest care, in 
communication with Sydney; the route, the man- 
agement and discipline, the ships, the stores and 
equipment, and the merchandise to be taken, were 
discussed. 

The most important matter was the selection of 
a good commander. The Merchants Association 
chose Sir Hugh Willoughby, because he was “a 
friend of Sydney, a ps ly person, of tall stature, 
and of singular skill in the service of war.” 
was to be captain-general in the Bona Esperanza, 
of one hundred and twenty tons. The second ship, 
of one hundred and sixty tons, was named after 
the King, the Edward Bonaventure. Richard 
Chancellor, who had been in Sydney’s service, was 
selected from many applicants, on his old master’s 
recommendation, to command the second ship. 

Sydney made a speech to the Merchant Adven- 
turers, commending the es which, he said, 
would be profitable to Eng and. The prepara- 
tions were completed, and King Edward addressed 
letters, in several languages, to the potentates in 
the northeastern parts of the world, commending 
the ~ valiant and worthy Sir Hugh Willoughby 
to their good offices. 

The letters were dated May 10, 1553, the same 
day on which the ships sailed. Passing Green- 
wich, there by AS oy crowd on the shore, and 
the courtiers s at the windows of the palace. 
The poor young King was very ill, but fortunately 
this early part of May was when he seemed better, 
and when for a short time there were hopes for 
his recovery. 

The history of the expedition was recorded by 
Edward’s geographical adviser and faithful serv- 
ant, Clement Adams. The list of the arctic crews 
is = It incidentally shows that arctic 
expeditions train valuable men, and that the g 
done by Edward’s venture did not end with the 
single voyage to Russia; for of the fifty men in the 
Edward Bonaventure as many as nine distin- 
guished themselves afterward. 
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SHE SAW “YON.” 


t is the particular mission of the card catalogue 
| to make things clear, simple and convenient. 

That it does not always succeed in doing so, 
amused and exasperated library attendants can 
testify. The classic instance of such misunder- 
standing is one which, a writer in the Librarian 
recently declared, has so long passed into history 
that in the more elaborate versions there is now 
added a dash of fiction. In simpler form, the tale 
runs thus: 

At the loan-desk of the library in an Eastern 
city there appeared one day a Scandinavian 
woman who, gravely regarding the attendant, an- 
nounced with decision : 

“T vants to see Yon.” 

The puzzled attendant, after a vain attempt to 
extract some more illuminating remark, beckoned 


first Guinea | 


a colleague, to whom the woman stolidly repeated, 
“T vants to see Yon.” 
| The colleague, after reflection, had an idea. 
he furnace man,” she announced, 
cheerfully. s down taking care of the fur- 
Probably she wants to hire him to do some 
job for her. Can’t you get him, or send a pase a 
A page was sent, and the woman waited. 
John, a colored gentleman with a lively ap 
| ciation of his personal appearance, when told that 
a lady wan to see him, positively declined to 
resent himself in a condition of unbecoming coal- 
ness and ashiness, and fifteen minutes passed 
while he made his toilet. At last, smiling and 
polite, he appeared, and was presented. 

The waiting Scandinavian, whose pale blue eyes 
were already poaming with mounting wrath at 
the delay, confronted him with a gaze of anything 
but welcome. 


re- 








“Are a Yon?” she demanded, icily. John 
bowed his most elegant bow. The a ——— 


stood expectantly awaiting events. The - 
navian woman’s frown deepened as she glared 
from one to the other. 

“I tank you make a fool off me—come here, 
Yon!” she said, fiercely, at last, and led John 
mnsosieiing to the eard-catalogue cabinet, where 
she jerked open a certain drawer, and pointed 
majestically. John rolled his eyes in bewildered 
apprehension, but the attendahts broke into 
laughter. It was plain to them now where the 
trouble was—and really, there was nobody to 
blame but the card catalogue and the Scandina- 
vian’s favorite story-writer, who preferred not to 
write under her own plain name and surname. 
Confronting them all was a neat card, inscribed 


s' it 

“MARLITT, E., pseudonym, see John.” 
Pome Scandina’ lady had, as directed, seen 
‘ on.”’ 


THE DAYS WORTH 


By Charlies P. Cleaves ¥ 
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e set our fingers where our courage fails 
And all day long toil on, and on, and on; 
And when night comes, how little has been done ; 
How meagerly the one day’s task avails! 


But after passing bloom and threatening blight 
And sultry summer’s wane—when autumn’s glow 
Falls on our laden orchards, we shall know 

The worth of each day’s labor in God’s sight. 


* ¢ 


THEY HAD NOT STUDIED THAT. 


he dignity of the word “seminary” is not 

sufficient to carry an institution into the 

realm of effective education. Sometimes 
the title is larger than the thing behind, as in the 
instance related by the well-known naturalist, 
Gideon Lincecum, in his autobiography. The ex- 
perience took place about the year 1830, in the 
early days of Mississippi. Mr. Lincecum, living 
on an isolated farm, had six children, whom he 
was anxious to have educated. Hearing high 
praises of a “seminary” in Columbus, he built a 
small house in that town, in which he established 
his wife and children, while he remained on his 
farm to look after its interests. After a few 
months he concluded to visit his family, to see the 
advancement made by the children in the highly 
lauded school. 

So rejoiced was I by the success of my plan of 
educating my offspring that I rode in a perfect 
Fee of delight. I pictured to myself the pleasure 

should experience when I heard the polished 
answers tothe questions I should put to them that 
night. I grew more and more anxious as I drew 
near the place to see and know the manifestations 
of their progress. I knew they were all sprightly: 
minded children, and I knew that in such a good 
institution they would be mightily improved. 

At length I reached the house. All were glad 
to see me, and full of narratives of where ey 
had been, of shows, races, shooting and matches. 

I concluded not to interrupt their accounts by 





He | 


an examination that night, but I did not wait long 
the next day before I So to interrogate them. 
I began by asking what they were studying. 
“Geography and history,” was the answer. 
**‘What kind of history?’ 
“Well,” they replied, “it’s just history.” 
“History of what?” ‘ 
“It’s just history!” they reiterated. 
“You say you are studying geography,” I went 
on. “Name the principal rivers in this state.” 
“Oh, we don’t study that. We stud geography.” 
“Well, tell me the longest river in the United 
States, and where the United States are located.”’ 
“We don’t study that!” exclaimed the children. 
“We just study history and geography’ 
I was deeply wounded in my feelings and expec- 
tations, and I determined to take them away from 
that hypocritical place. We were packed up and 
on the road home the next morning. 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE CHRISTMAS. 
n the mind of the average individual Christmas 
| is associated with cheerful visions of crisp air, 
fleecy snow, sparkling frost and jingling sleigh- 
bells. Not so, however, with the resident of New 
South Wales. Mr. Morley Roberts spent the 
holiday season once on an Australian ranch, and 
his experience is told in his ““Land-Travel and Sea- 
Faring.” 


By Christmas-time the summer sun had reduced 
everything toauniversal brown. Paths and roads 
were axle-deep in dust, and the sand-hills were 
like dry quicksand. 

The air was usually calm and still, but when 
the wind did blow, the clouds of dust and sand 
choked man and beast. On windless days fan- 
tastic whirlwinds, vast and funnel-shaped, stalked 
across the plain, revolving with terrific rapidity 
and loud ne 

The air was hot and heavy, burning the throat 
and lungs and drying up the skin. The rays of 
the sun came back redoubled from the fiery 
ground ; — could be felt through the sole of 


a@ man’s 

ssible that the heat could in- 
Christmas drew near it was hotter 
Every day we declared, almost 
thermometer could not get any 


higher, yet every day it went up several degrees 
higher yet. On Christmas day it s one hun- 


dred and fifteen degrees in the shade, four days 
after it registered one hundred and twenty degrees 
and on New-year’s day it stood at one hundre 

and twenty-five degrees, and did not alter for 
three days. This was in the shade under the 
veranda. What it was in the sun I did not have 
the courage to inquire. 

The wind was like a blast of heat that comes 
from a sapped furnace. The sheep and horses 
stood all day in the shade, their drooping heads 
toward the tree trunks; the fowls, also, kept 
shelter, and all went with open mouths and lolling 





tongues. The ground in the sun was as hot as 











fire, and could hardly be touched with the hand; 
nor at ———_ was there any perceptible alter- 
ation nor remission, for even then metal was almost 
too hot to be taken hold of. 

Birds were found dead, struck by the sun in 
their flight. There was a somber melancholy 
about everything; it looked as if nature was about 
to die, for hope seemed lost and strength ex- 

usted. 

Near the end of January the thermometer 
dropped to one hundred degrees, and that seemed 
pleasantly cool to us. 


READY FOR AN EMERGENCY. 


show of force is often the best kind of diplo- 

A macy. A writer in Le Temps tells a story 

of the French admiral, Dupetit-Thouars, 

who had been entrusted with the mission of ex- 

acting reparation from an African bey who had 
insulted a French consul. 


As Dupetit-Thouars’ demands were supported 
by the forcible argument of loaded cannon, the 
bey acknowledged that he had _been too hasty, and 
proffered profuse apologies. -He even invited the 
admiral to his table, and had a sumptuous repast 
. for his guest. 

2 consul warned the admiral to be on his 


ard. 
oT he bey is inclined to be malicious,” said he, 
“and when he strokes his beard and smiles, you 
may be sure that he is concocting some mischief.” 

“We shall see,” was Dupetit-Thouars’ reply. 

He reached the bey’s palace in good time. Pro- 
fuse compliments and salutations were exchanged. 
All at once the admiral’s foot met some soft, hairy 
substance lying on the carpet under the table. 
He bent down and saw a huge lion showing his 
— teeth. The bey smiled, and stroked 


s beard. 
Dupetit-Thouars did not wince, but called his 
oma: 


n. 

“My pistols,” was all he said. 

The servant saluted, retired, and brought back 
a pair of pistols on a silver ny The admiral 
took them and placed them on the table before 
him. But the y, still smiling, continued to 
stroke his patriarchal beard. 

“Tell the commander,” he said to the dragoman, 
“that if those pistols are for the purpose of blow- 

5 brains, they are quite insufficient 
less. 
" lied fencer countering his oppo- 
nent’s thrust, after the bey’s ironical advice had 
been translated, Dupetit-Thouars replied : 

“Tell his highness that my pistols are not there 
to kill his lion, but to blow his own brains out at 
the first movement of this objectionable carpet.” 

Gravely, but a little pale, the man interpreted. 

The smile died away on the bey’s lips, and he 
no longer stroked his beard. 

“My lion,” said he, “is too well trained even to 
scratch one of my guests, but since he is not 
wanted he shall be sent away.” 

At a word from the bey, the lion slowly and 
heavily left the room, like an obedient dog. 








HER SEARCH WAS REWARDED. 


f every one took things as simply as did the old 
| lady in the following story, many a worry 
would be saved. She was in the habit, says a 
writer in the Strand Magazine, of looking under 
the bed every night for burglars. This she had 
done regularly for years, and hitherto had discov- 
ered none. But at last she found him. 


He was armed to the teeth, and had a dark lan- 
tern, a jimmy and all the burglar’s stock in trade. 
He wore a mask, which made him look desperate 
and hideous; his stockings were drawn over his 
boots to deaden the sound of his footsteps, and 
_— were on his hands to prevent finger-marks. 

e was a proper! equipped burglar, as the old 
lady observed as she held the bed-covering on high 
and surveyed the burly ruffian. 

The ordinary drama in such cases consists of a 
scream, an upheaval of the bed, a short tussle, a 
blow, a@ gag, the victim tied to the bed-post, the 
house ransacked, and the old lady discovered the 
next day nearly dead—and no culprit. 

he real scene as it happened in this case was 
pure comedy. 

The old lady, after her careful scrutiny of the 
armed villain, addressed him with a bright, rather 
pleased voice as follows: 

“Oh, there you are, are you? Why, I have been 
looking for you for years!” 

The desperado made no response. Astonish- 
ment disarmed him more effectually than any 
—— could have done. He crawled from under 
the bed, slunk out of the room, down the stairs 
and out of the house. 

The old lady, quite happy, got into her bed and 
went to sleep. 


* ¢ 


SPARING HER NERVES. 


he mistakes which were plentifully sprinkled 
along Mrs. Comer’s career were never re- 
gretted by any one more than by Mrs. Comer 
herself. “I used the very best judgment I had,” 
she said, referring to one unfortunate occurrence, 
“but as usual, everything went wrong. 

“You see, I went to Greenville in the morning 
with Mrs. Hobart, intending to go on to Nashua; 
but I changed my mind when the weather turned 
cool, and spent the day with Anna Woods, goin 
home at dusk. Id a my little bag with 
my key in it, so I went right over to Mrs. Hobart’s. 

‘She’d gone down the road to Mrs. Cole’s, but I 
found her key behind the left-hand blind, and 


| went right in. 


“The house was dark, but I said to myself, ‘I 
won’t light a lamp for fear of scaring her, a timid 
woman living all alone as she does.’ So I sat in 
the dark till 1 heard her coming up the walk. 

“When she found the door was unlocked, she 

ave a kind ofa gasp; so I stepped forward, and 
then, long as I had a cold so my voice didn’t sound 
natural, and I was afraid ’twould scare her, she 
—s so timid, I put out my hand and laid it on 


er arm. 

“And if you’ll believe me,” finished Mrs. Comer, 
plasatively, “she fell right over in a faint, and cut 

er forehead on the edge of the rocking-chair, and 
I thought I’d never bring her to! 

“There’s no use trying to be careful with a 
woman like her.” 


* 


A DISCIPLINARIAN. 


iss Hobson was most popular with the two 

M young and unmarried members of Centre- 

ville’s school board. They did not pro- 

pose to have any change of teachers in District 
Number Three. 


“Do you think Miss Hobson pays quite enough 
attention to discipline?” —— one of the 
elderly, married school-committeemen one day. 

“Discipline! ba of course she pays a great 
deal of attention to it,” asserted Ed Porter, hastily. 

“We never had anybody else begin to pay as 
much,” said Henry Lane. “Why, one afternoon I 
was in there at Number Three, and Miss Hobson 
spent the whole time—every minute of it—pre- 
serving order in that schoolroom.” 
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THE LITTLE PATH. 
By E. W. F. 


ne morning, a few weeks after Mr. Milli- 

() ken had moved his family to the farm 

he had bought for a summer home, he 

was walking slowly up to the house from the 

front gate when he saw for the first time a funny 
little path. 

Instead of running along beside the driveway, 
it ran right across it, and then up across the 
lawn; and as Mr. Milliken looked at it he won- 
dered why any one should want to go back 
and forth there so often as to make a path 
through the grass. 

When he reached the house, he spoke to 
Harold and Jessie about it. ‘‘You mustn’t get 
into the habit of going back and forth across 
the lawn that way, my dears,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
wears away the grass and doesn’t look well.’’ 

‘*‘Why, papa,’’ cried Jessie, ‘‘we haven’t 
been across the lawn at all in any one place!’’ 

And Harold, too, said, ‘‘We haven’t, papa, 
really.’’ 

Mr. Milliken thought this was strange, but 
he said no more until a few days later, when 
he happened to pass that way again and noticed 
that the little path showed more plainly than 
ever. It looked deeper and was worn smoother. 
So he said again, ‘‘Children, are you sure you 
are not making that path across the lawn? 
Isn’t there some game that you play there 
which you may have forgotten about ?’’ 

No, they were sure they had not played there 
at all, and they knew nothing about the little 
path. But after their father had spoken to them 
the second time they went out to see what it 
was that he meant. 

They found a curious little track, or trail, 
about as wide as Harold’s two hands, running 
right up across the lawn and disappearing in 
the orchard beyond. They could follow it easily 
until they got up among the apple-trees, but 
there they lost it. 

‘*Let’s see if there is any other end to it,’’ 
said Jessie. And so they followed the path 
back until they reached the driveway. Here, 
of course, the hard gravel showed no signs 








except the marks of the wheels, but Harold 
suddenly gave a little shout of delight, and | 
pointed to the bank on the other side of the | 
driveway. There the little path began again, 
and showed even more plainly. It went 
right up over one side of the bank and 
down the other, and the children, fol- 
lowing it, found that it led down to the 
edge of the brook and ended there. 

The more they thought about it the 
stranger it seemed. Who could have 
made the path, and who could be using 
itnow? For it was easy to see that who- 
ever or whatever had made it was still 
passing back and forth over it every day. 

They talked it over with their father 
and mother, but neither could give them 
any help. Then they went out to the 
stable and told Eben, the hired man, 
about it. When he had finished oiling 
the harness, he went with the children 
and looked the little path over carefully. 
Then he said, quite seriously, ‘‘I think 
I know the fellow that made this path 
—or rather the fellows, for there must 
be several of them. How would you 
like to watch for them to-night ?’’ 

**O lovely!’ cried the children, and 
they could hardly wait until darkness 
fell and Eben was ready to take them 
out. 

Before they started Eben made them 
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promise to keep perfectly still while they 
watched, and neither to move nor to speak so 
much as a single word, even ina whisper. Then 
he took down the big lantern with a reflector, 
which was always placed by the stable door, to 
light the driveway. This he placed in a large 
wooden box, over which he threw a blanket. He 
wrapped Jessie and Harold in two other blan- 
kets, and then they all went out and lay down 
in the edge of the orchard, some distance from 
the little path, and prepared for a long wait. 

It was very dark and very still. The katydids 
in the maples overhead kept answering back 
and forth, and now and then a frog croaked by 
the brook, but for the most part it was so quiet 
that Harold could hear his own heart beat. 

Suddenly, when it seemed as if they had been 
there for hours, Jessie thought she saw a 
shadow slipping along the little path. She 
watched it closely and was sure it was some- | 
thing alive and moving. It would go along a} 
little way and then stop, and then goa little | 
way farther and stop again. | 

Then Eben pinched her arm gently and 
touched Harold on the shoulder, and both | 
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children could see him point at the moving 
shadow; but they remembered their promise 
not to move or speak, and kept perfectly still. 
They watched and seemed to scarcely breathe. 

Not until the shadow had disappeared in the 
deeper shade of the orchard trees did Eben 
make any move. Then all at once he drew the 
blanket from the front of the box, and a wide 
space under the early sweet-apple tree was 
lighted by the rays of the big lantern with its 
brilliant reflector. And in this space, sitting 
up like a little educated dog, or a squirrel, sat 
a big gray muskrat, holding a yellow apple in 
his forepaws, and gnawing away at it. 

The light of the lantern came so suddenly 
and was so bright that for a moment the musk- 
rat was dazed and too much surprised to move ; 
but then, dropping his apple as if he had sud- 
denly decided that he did not like apples, any- 





way, he made a dash down the little path, and | 


plop! they heard him go head first into the 
brook. 

‘*That is the fellow that made the path—he 
and his family,’’ said Eben. ‘‘I thought so. 
Muskrats are very fond of sweet apples.’’ 


—> 
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PRETENDING. 
By May Turner. 
W'= I must play alone, because there’s only one of me, 
Pretending there’s another child is lots of fun, you see. 
I call her Chloe Amabel—they’re both such pretty names! 
We play at hide-and-seek, and tag, and many other games. 


Sometimes I’m having grown folks call, and sit all in a row, 
While they tell pleasant things about how fast the children grow. 
My grandma’s real, you know, and so they never speak to her— 
Though once she sat down on the chair that held the minister! 


It helps the most, pretending, when | wake up in the night— 


I s'pose I’m rather frightened, though I’m brave when there’s a light; 
So I pretend there’s something in the dark that’s warm and kind,  « 


And I pat the shadows softly — 
A WOODLA 


ND QUARTET. 


after that I do .not mind! 
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PUZZLES. 


1. A QUOTATION ALPHABET. 
Who originated the following quotations? 
“A sacred burden is the life ye bear. 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 
Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly.” 
“Blessed is he who has found his work; let him 
ask no other blessedness.” 
“Chase brave employment with a naked sword 
Throughout the world.” 
“Do noble things, not dream them all day long.” 
“Everything comes if a man will only wait.” 
“Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 
But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 
“God is the perfect poet, 
Who in His person acts His own creations.” 
“He who would eat the kernel must crack the 
shell.” 
“It is not work that kills men, it is worry. 
is rust upon the blade.” 
“Joy to the Toiler! him that tills 
he fields with Plenty crowned ; 
Him with the woodman’s ax that thrills 
The wilderness pesmeuns. : 
Him that all day doth sweating bend 
In the fierce furnace heat; 
And her whose cunning fingers tend 
On loom and spindles fleet! 
A prayer more than the prayer of saint, 
A faith no fate can foil, 
Lives in the heart that shall not faint 
In time—long task of Toil.” 
“Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee.” 
“Labor—all labor is noble and holy; 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God.” 
“Men at some time are masters of their fates; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
| “No man is born into the world whose work 
| Is not born with him: there is always work 
' And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil.” 
“Our life is a struggle; some gain the prize early, 
some hereafter, some now.” 
“Pay not thy praise to lofty things alone, 
The plains are everlasting as the hills.” 
“Quit yourselves like men.” 
“Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere.” 
“Some men give up their designs when they have 
| almost reached the goal; others obtain a victory 
by exerting, at the last moment, more vigorous 
efforts than before.” 
“Thine to work as well as pray, 
Clearing thorny wrongs away; 
Plucking up the weeds of sin, 
Letting heaven’s warm sunshine in.” 
“Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man!” 
“Virtue alone outbuilds the Pyramids.” 
“Work for some good, be it ever so slowly! 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly.” 
“Example is always more efficacious than pre- 
cept.” 
Yes, child of suffering, thou mayst well be sure 
He Who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor.” 
“Zeal, unless it be rightly guided, when it 
endeavors the most busily to please God, 
forceth upon Him those unseasonable 
offices which please Him not.” 


2. CHARADE. 
My first is a title of honor used 
By a nation well-known to fame; 
My second in skeleton is much abused, 
And for many a robbery is to blame 
My whole is a beast of burden small, 
Whose voice gives forth a loud, shrill call. 


3. 


Worry 





} 
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RIDDLES. 


I. 
an old-time lawn, 

And yet the factories make me; 

To school, or home from shopping tour, 

You’re very apt to take me. 

II. 

In the olden time I was very cruel and 
everybody feared me. I made many 
hundreds suffer, the guilty and the inno- 
cent, the old, the young and the fair. 
But now I stand in your hallway and 
welcome you when you come home. I 
offer my services to your guests. I stand 
near the piano and do a humble part 
toward making life melodious. In the 
barn I offer food to the stock ; and all my 
offices are gentle. 


4. A CONCATENATION. 

To a cat add dexterity and get a city; 
a toilet article and get a tomb; a pain in 
the side and get a sort of embroidery; a 
lament and get a semiprecious jewel; 
relatives and get a product of the willow; 
dried grass and get a country; to drink 
and get a pungent sauce. 


I grow on py! 
t 






































ICE-FISHING “UP-TO-DATE” 


BY EVA L. SHOREY 





‘** 4 ll aboard !’’ shouted 
A a man ina big fur 
coat,as he stopped 
his horse in front of a 
house in a Maine vil- 
lage. Coming out on the 
piazza, in response to 
the summons, two peo- 
ple who had been in- 
vited to go ice-fishing, 
and had ‘‘bundled up,’’ 
expecting a long, cold ride, were surprised to 
see their host standing in the doorway of a little 
house on runners, drawn by a black horse. In- 
side was seated the hostess, beside a stove, where 
a fire was burning briskly. The guests entered, 
to find chairs enough for all, the door was 
closed, and with a pull at the reins, the horse 
was off toward a pond several miles away, 
famed for its fat pickerel. 
Fishing through the ice is a favorite sport 
‘‘up in Maine.’’ ‘The usual method is to chop 


a number of holes in the ice, fix the lines, build | 


a bonfire, and by its uncertain warmth wait 
for a bite. But this fisherman wished some- 
thing a trifle more comfortable, and so evolved 
the idea of building a portable house, which 
could easily be placed on a pair of horse sleds 
and taken wherever his fancy suggested. 


The frame of the movable fishing-lodge is of | 
wood, covered with canvas. There are several | 


windows, the one in front open a little way to 
admit the reins. A diminutive stove occupies 
one corner, the pipe sticking out the side of the 
house in a jaunty manner. A table on hinges, 
which drops down when not in use, and some 
chairs complete the furnishings. 

As the horse moves through the streets, with 
the fishing-house in tow, and smoke puffing 
from the stovepipe, the spectacle is an object of 
interest to the townspeople, and especially to 
the horses, which look upon it, doubtless, as 
a new sort of automobile. 

Arriving at the pond, the house was placed 
in a convenient position on the ice, the horse 
unhitched and made comfortable in a near-by 
stable. 

“It takes just two minutes to cut a hole in 
the ice,’’ said one of the party, as he took a 





IN POSITION ON THE ICE. 


chisel, and scraping away the snow, started in 
to prove his statement. 

‘*A minute and a half!’’ shouted the time- 
keeper, as the work was completed. 

The fishing-tackle was then placed in position. 
The short fish-pole, which was stuck in the ice 
beside the hole, has a narrow piece of wood in 
the center, which swings back and forth. On 
one end of the latter the hook and line is fast- 
ened, and on the other a tiny red flag. The 
hook is baited with a minnow, and when a fish 
begins to nibble, its weight pulls up the flag. 

The law allows each person to have five 
lines in operation; but it was decided that ten 
holes were enough, and they were made in a 
semicircle about the house, where they could be 
watched from the windows. Before the holes 
were all ready, somebody saw a flag waving, 
and all hands dashed for the hole to pull in the 
first fish. 

“It weighs two pounds!’’ said the man who 
got there first, as he held it aloft. 

Each one had something todo. The ice, which 
quickly formed again, must be broken, else 
the line would freeze in and the pickerel could 
lunch on the ‘‘shiners,’’ with no danger of being 
caught. .Then the lines must be tested to see 
if this trick had been played, and every little 





CUTTING THE FIRST HOLE. 


while a shout told that there was a nibble, for 
the red flag was seen waving. Then there 
was a race, with much laughter and excitement, 
for to the first one who arrived belonged the 
spoils. 

One important thing kept the ladies busy— 
the preparation of dinner. Two good-sized fish 
were cleaned and made ready. On so tiny a 
stove, the viands must be cooked in relays. 
A big pot of golden-brown coffee was first 





READY TO START. 


prepared; then potato 
chips were fried, and 
lastly the pickerel. 
This, with sandwiches, 
doughnuts, and the reg- 
ulation New England 
pie, made a feast for 
those hangry fishermen. 

When the sun began 
to get low, the fish were 
gathered together. 

‘*Sixteen !’? announced the man who was 
stringing the catch on some birch branches he 
had cut. ‘‘And they’ll average two pounds 
apiece. Pretty good day’s work, eh?”’ 

The horse was brought from the stall he had 
been occupying in the stable, and put into the 
shafts, then everybody got inside the fishing- 
house, and soon were on the homeward way. 

By this time the wind was blowing hard and 
the air was cold and biting, but in the little 








| 
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A PRIZE. 


house everybody was comfortable. Below zero 
weather has no terrors for those who go ice- 
fishing according to up-to-date methods. 


* @ 


FROM THE GUN TO THE PLOW. 

he Scriptural prophecy that ‘‘they shall beat 

their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning-hooks’’ does not include, 
in its cheerful forecast, the possibility of a good 
soldier making a poor farmer. The exigencies 
of the military life do not demand a knowledge 
of agriculture, and the commissary department of 
the world would suffer if left in the hands of 
laborers like the two soldiers whose adventures 
are told by Mr. William L. Sheppard in ‘‘Sol- 
dier Life in the Army of North Virginia.’’ 
When the Civil War ended, these young fellows 
found themselves quite destitute, and in order 
to earn some money, they hired themselves to 
a farmer of the region. 

His negro hands having all taken advantage 
of their freedom, the farmer was only too glad 
to hire help. But, used to commanding slaves, 
his new gentlemen soldier-laborers embarrassed 
him. However, he gathered up his courage, 
and giving each man an old, dull hoe, directed 
him to break up the clods in a patch of plowed 
ground. 

All the morning the two hoes rose and fell 
with the regularity of the pendulum of a clock. 
The situation was unique. All the negro men 
and women of the vicinity gathered in full 
enjoyment of their newly conferred liberty, and 
having no thought of doing any work them- 
selves, congregated about the field, leaning on 
the fence and sleepily gazing at the toiling sol- 
diers, now and then explaining their presence 
to each other by remarking, ‘‘Come here to see 
dem dar white folks wo’kin’.’’ 

The next morning the farmer apologetically 
roused his new style of ‘‘hands’’ by calling, 
“Time to get up, gentlemen!’ One of the 
ex-soldiers was given a lively, restless little 
bull, hitched in a cart, and told to take the 
team to the woods and get a load of wood for 
the kitchen fire. The trip to the woods was 
comparatively easy. The journey home was 
full of incident. The bull concluded to halt, 
and then suddenly he started at a terrific pace, 
and overturned the cart, spilling out the wood. 
The soldier in charge righted the cart and piled 
in the contents. The steed ran into a stump, 
caught the wagon fast, and walked off by him- 
self. The soldier had to carry the wood, stick 
by stick, to the house. In the meantime the 
bull dashed about the grounds, tore through 
the flower-beds, uprooted choice young trees, 
frightened the ladies and children, and demora- 
lized the whole farm. 

The second soldier’s career was no less flour- 
ishing. He had been furnished with a plow 
and a mule, and told to ‘‘plow that field.’”” Up 
and down he dragged the heavy old plow for 
many a weary hour. Suddenly he heard the 
farmer’s screams, and saw his master hurrying 
toward him, panting, gesticulating, and calling, 
‘*Hold on! Stop!’’ 

‘*Ah me!’’ cried that unfortunate man, when 
he had reached the busily working soldier. ‘‘My 
dear sir, you’ve gone and done it, sir! You’ve 
tore up all my turnip salad! You’ve plowed 
the wrong field !’’ 

Perhaps it was well for the farmer that the 
ex-soldiers soon resigned their positions and 
sought more congenial labors. 














The Youth’s Companion 
Panel Calendar for 1909 


DESCRIPTION 
OF THE CALENDAR 


fi 
T= picture for the 


new Companion 
Calendar was painted 
by Charles C. Curran, 
the eminent American 
artist, and is a typical 
example of his most 
charming style. It has 
been printed on the 
finest finished stock, by 
the most recent 
methods of lithography, 
all the strength and 
beauty of the onginal 
painting being faith- 
fully shown by em- 
ploying thirteen sepa- 
rate colors. 


This is the largest 
Calendar that The 
Companion has ever 
issued, the panel meas- 
uring 9% inches in 
width and 34 inches 
in length. Below the 
picture are arranged 
the twelve months. 
Great care has been taken to make the date figures legible, 
and to insure a practical and useful, as well as an artistic, 


Calendar. The Calendar is copyrighted, and will be mailed, 
securely wrapped, to all who pay their subscription for 1909. 

















Renewal of Subscriptions 
For The Youth’s Companion. 


The response to our suggestion that subscriptions be promptly 
We wish to record in this 
space our appreciation of the courtesy, and to extend our 
Among 
so large a number of subscribers there are some who have 


renewed has been very general. 
thanks to each individual subscriber who shared in it. 


failed to note the renewal date, although intending to continue 
the paper. To these we wish to say that our new mailing list 
is in active preparation, and renewal with as little further 
delay as possible will be a favor which we shall be glad to 


recognize by sending the beautiful Calendar described above. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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esident and Congress.—The President, 

in his message to Congress, deprecated the 
action taken at the last session in restricting the 
work of the secret service, and stated that it 
was not too much to say that this action could 
be of benefit only to the criminal classes, and 
that ‘‘the chief argument in favor of the pro- 
vision was that Congressmen did not themselves 
wish to be investigated by secret service men.’’ 
This intimation has aroused resentment in 
Congress, and the House, December 17th, 
adopted a resolution calling for the evidence on 
which the statements were based. 

a 


ational Finances.— From the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, it 
appears that in the fiscal year 1908 the dis- 
bursements were $58,070,201 in excess of the 
receipts, whereas for the fiscal year 1907 the 
receipts were $84,236,586 in excess of the dis- 
bursements. The Secretary points out that the 
present form of the Treasury statement is mis- 
leading in that it makes no separation between 
the ordinary expenditures, and the extraordinary 
expenditures for permanent public works, such 
as public buildings, rivers and harbors, and the 
Panama Canal. A comparison of ordinary 
receipts and expenditures in the fiscal year 1908 
shows an excess of receipts of $30,648,279. 
& 


hae Popular Vote for Presidential 
Electors, at the election last month, was 
as follows: Republican, 7,637,676 ; Democratic, 
6,393,182; Socialist, 448,453; Prohibitionist, 
241,252; Independence League, 83,186; People’s 
party, 33,871; Socialist Labor, 15,421. The 
Republican vote was 14,190 and the Democratic 
vote 1,315,211 larger than in 1904; the Socialist 
vote was somewhat larger, and the Populist 
and Prohibitionist votes were smaller than four 
years ago. e 


ithdrawal from Cuba.—It is officially 

announced that the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can soldiers from Cuba will begin January ist, 
and will be completed by April ist. The 
officers and civilians on duty in connection 
with the provisional government will sail from 
Havana the day after the inauguration of 
President Gomez. ° 


an Francisco Bribery Cases.—Abra- 

ham Ruef, former politica] ‘‘boss’’ of San 
Francisco, was convicted December 10th on the 
eharge of bribing a supervisor to vote for an 
overhead trolley franchise. The trial lasted 
116 days, and the jury was out 24 hours delib- 
erating over the verdict. 


he Nobel Peace Prize this year is di- 

vided between Mr. K. F. Arnoldson of 
Sweden and Mr. M. F. Bajer of Denmark. 
Mr. Arnoldson has announced his intention to 
use his share of the prize in organizing an inter- 
national demonstration in favor of peace. The 
prize in literature goes to Prof. Rudolf Eucken 
of Jena University, a writer on philosophical 
subjects ; that in physics to Prof. Gabriel Lipp- 
man of the University of Paris; that in chem- 
istry to Prof. Ernest Rutherford, director of 
the physical laboratory of the University of 
Manchester, England; and that in medicine is 
divided between Dr. Paul Ehrlich of Frankfort 
and Prof. Elie Metchnikoff of the Pasteur 
lostitute, Paris. e 


olland and Venezuela.—The Dutch 

government is carrying out its threat to 
take retaliatory measures against Venezuela. 
Three Dutch war-ships have made a demon- 
stration along the coast of Venezuela, and have 
seized two Venezuelan guard-ships. President 
Castro is now in Europe, seeking medical aid 
for a disease from which he is suffering. 

& 


A Great Day for Turkey.— The new 
Turkish parliament was opened December 
17th by the Sultan in person, with impressive 
ceremonies. The day was observed as a gen- 
eral holiday, and school children, stationed 
along the way, sang the Hymn of Liberty as 
the Sultan drove by. The assembling of the 
parliament, the lower house of which was 
elected by popular vote, marks the fulfilment 
—_______, of the promise of a con- 
stitutiona! government in 
Turkey. 


onald G. Mitchell, 

well-known under his 
pen-name, ‘‘Ik Marvel,’ 
died December 15th, aged 
86. His ‘‘Reveries fof a 
Bachelor’? and ‘*‘Dream 
Life,’’ published more 
than 50 years ago, were 
~~ Volumes of reflective essays 
which attracted many readers by the charm of 
their thought and literary style. He was the 
author of 18 books in all, the last of which was 
published in 1897. 











nother Artificial Fertilizer.—The suc- 
cess attained in Norway by the electro- 
thermic process for the fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen in the form of nitric acid, which is 
afterward converted into calcium nitrate and 
used as a fertilizer in place of Chile saltpeter, 
has been followed by the development of another 
method of fixing atmospheric nitrogen by passing 
it over heated calcium carbid. The product is 
called cyanamid,—in the market ‘‘nitrolim,’’— 
and experiment shows that when placed in the 
soil it decomposes and furnishes nitrogen to 
plants. At present cyanamid is produced on 
an industrial scale at Odda in Norway, at 
Piano d’ Orta in Italy, at Notre Dame de Brian- 
con in France, at Westeregeln and Briih] in 
Germany, and large plants are being established 
at Almissa in Austria-Hungary, and at Niagara 
Falls in Canada. e 


peewee and Petroleum.—At the begin- 
ning of September some of the petroleum 
wells fired by a violent thunder-storm near the 
end of June at Boryslaw, Galicia, were still 
burning, like torch flames 40 or 50 feet in 
height. It is said that 
not less than 5 wells 
are struck by lightning 
every year at Boryslaw, 
the cause being ascribed 
to the obligatory use of 
sheet-iron coverings for 
all the installations. 
The iron surfaces com- 
municate with the sys- 
tem of metallic tubes, 
thus forming, during a 
thunder-storm, a sort of 
Leyden jar, which pro- 
vokes lightning strokes. 
* 
atural Rotation 
in Forests.—Ob- 
servations in India 
indicate that just as agricultural land, after 
many repetitions of the same crops, becomes 
exhausted for that particular species, so in 
forest lands, after long periods, the seedlings 
may fail owing to changes in the soil, and 
new varieties may take their place. Forests 
of blue pine in that country have been observed 
to fail, the deodar-tree tending to take the 
place of pine. In another case forests of pine 
and oak have been found, each invading and 
tending to take up the ground occupied by the 
other. Elsewhere in India spruce and silver 
fir have been found advancing into a failing oak 
forest, and mulberry extending upon land for- 
merly occupied dominantly by ‘‘shisham’’-trees. 
* 
Miebtier than the Himalayas.—In de- 
scribing his latest journey in Tibet, ended 
during the present year, Dr. Sven Hedin says 
that the greatest result achieved is the discovery 
of a continuous mountain chain, 2,000 miles long, 
stretching east and west, and which, taken as 
a whole, is the most massive range on the crust 
of the earth. Its average height above sea-level 
is greater than that of the Himalayas, and 
although its peaks are from 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
lower than Mount Everest, its passes average 
3,000 feet higher than those of the Himalayas. 
The eastern and western parts of this range 
were known before, but the central and highest 
part, in Bongba, was unexplored previous to 
Doctor Hedin’s visit. He crossed 10 passes in 
the range. e 


7 History of Niagara.—Dr. J. W. 
Spencer, who has made a specialty of the 
study of the geological history of the Niagara 
gorge and falls, returned to this subject at the 
July meeting of the American Association. He 
believes that about 3,500 years ago the drainage 
of Lake Huron was turned into Lake Erie, 
thus vastly increasing the eroding power of 
Niagara. It had taken 35,500 years for the 
gorge to eat back from Lake Ontario to the 
point where the falls were situated when 
the Huron discharge was added. Five hundred 
years after that the falls reached the Whirlpool. 
Between 2,000 and 2,500 years ago they were 
passing the site of the Whirlpool Rapids. The 
rapids themselves were completed less than 300 
years ago. ® 


iquid Helium.—In his recent experiments 
with the liquefaction of helium, Professor 
Onnes performed a labor of the most exhausting 
description. ‘‘ Not only,’’ we are told, ‘‘was the 
| whole apparatus, with its subsidiary arrange- 
| ments, tested to its utmost capacity, but the 
physical energies of the professor and his assist- 
ants were well-nigh exhausted by the prolonged 
struggle.’’ This is likely to give to most readers 
an entirely novel idea of the labors of the labo- 
ratory. When the absolute zero is approached 
the obstacles that have to be overcome in order 
to lower the temperature a few degrees are 
immense. The boiling-point of liquid helium 
is four and one-half degrees Centigrade above 
absolute zero. By great effort the temperature 
was reduced to three degrees, but without affect- 








ing the mobility of the liquid. 





**Brown’s Bronchial Troches” allay Throat 
Irritation caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 
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CUTICURA 
SAP 


And Cuticura Ointment are 
priceless in the Comfort 


they afford skin tortured and 
disfigured infants and chil- 
dren in the treatment of ec- 
zemas, rashes, itchings, 
irritations, chafings, chap- 
pings, redness and rough- 
ness. Peace falls upon 
distracted households when 
Cuticura enters. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
rhouse ; Ges 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns ydney; I India, . K. Paul, 


> 7 pe 
Town, etc.; US Potter aS Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props.. 133, Golumbes Ave on. 

aa-Cuticu ra 32-page Booklet, post-free, tells all 
you need to know about the Skin. Scalp and 1 Hair. 














NNOUNCEMENT 
OF AWARDS 


The Youth’ s Raaidie 
13th Annual Contest for 
Amateur Photographers 








Grand Award, $100 


W. H. Porterfield, Buffalo, N. Y. 


First Award, $50 


Gustave F. Swenson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Second Award, $45 


Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones, Loveland, Ohio 


Third Award, $40 


Ernest P. Seabrook, Charlottesville, Va. 


Fourth Award, $35 


Fedora E. D. Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Fifth Award, $30 
George H. Scheer, M. D., Sheboygan, Wis. 
NEW CONTRIBUTORS 
First Award, $40 


Gustave F. Swenson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Second Award, $30 


Ernest P. Seabrook, Charlottesville, Va. 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
First Award, $30 


Marie Ransomer, Dayton, Ohio 


Second Award, $20 


Leon Austin, Redlands, Cal. 








THE JUDGES WERE AS FOLLOWS: 


W. H. Downes, 
Art Editor of Boston Transcript. 


3. 2. . 
A Leading Professional Photographer, 
Puineas Husparp, 


President Boston Camera Club, 
Pup L. Have, 
Painter and Art Critic. 

F. R. Frapriez, 


Editor American Photography. 








All Photographs Submitted in 
the Contest are on Exhibition 
&% for Eleven Months in the 4% 
Library of The Youth’s Com- 
panion Building, Boston, Mass. 
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- — manufacturing facilities. 


logues are free. Write for a copy. 


84-86 Chambers St., New York. 





WINSLOW’ 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


No other make of skate has behind it such a reputa- 
tion for quality and attractiveness, or the immense 
Our new illustrated cata 
Please state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates, 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE _ co., 

WORCESTER, oe U.S. 
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The New Year 
The ee 


Companion. 


Each new year brings new 
opportunity — opportunity to 
do something a little better 
than we have done it in the 
past—to improve upon worn- 
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out methods—to replace worn-out tools. 


We offer ten styles, one quality through- 
out, all warranted for ten years. 


Send at once for Illustrated Booklet and Sample of Stitching. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
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You could not usher in the 
new year in a better manner than to secure one of our beautiful and 
high-grade New Companion Sewing Machines for your sewing room. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | 


week paper for all the family. Its sub. | 

scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entere 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as secon olnes | 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, | 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 
and al additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers 


nog Subseriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


ven to sub- 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Com anion, when sent by 
Inail, should be by Pos Ohice Money- Order or Ex. 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the dress on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expir 
be changed. 

Always giv 
your paper is sent. 
our books unless this is done. 





the name of the Post-Office to which 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
21 Columbus Avenue. 





DISTILLED WATER. 


f one is to accept as correct 

everything that is written, 
even in medical journals, about 
the drinking of distilled water, 
one must regard it as the best 
and purest water to drink, even 
possessing most potent curative 
properties, and at the same time 
a corrosive poison to the walls of the stomach. 





That it is the purest water one can drink, if by | 
pure is meant absolute freedom not only from | 


bacteria and other disease-producing organisms, 
but from the salts which all, even the softest, 
natural waters contain, is unquestionably true; 
yet even distilled water, especially that distilled 
from sea-water, may contain appreciable quanti- 
ties of lime and magnesium salts and chlorin. 

Among the medicinal virtues formerly attributed 
to distilled water was the cure of goiter, and it was 
said that the habitual drinking of distilled water, 
or rain-water, would effect the gradual disappear- 
ance of the swelling in the neck even when the 
usual remedies, such as iodin, failed. This belief 
was a corollary of the theory that goiter was due 
to the drinking of lime-impregnated water. 

A more general belief, and one that is held by 
many to-day, is that distilled water exerts a won- 
derful solvent action in the body, removing the 
excess of lime salts which tend to accumulate in 
persons of advancing years, and to lead to calci- 
fication of the arteries, and so bring about the 
degenerative changes characteristic of old age. 

This would be very comforting if it were true, 
for all could attain long life if nothing were re- 
quired except to drink plenty of pure water. 
the elixir of life is not so simple. The arterial 
changes of advancing age consist first in a fibrous 
thickening of the walls of the blood-vessels, and 
it is only after these have become established that 
the lime deposits occur. 

The buttermilk theory of Metchnikoff is more 
plausible, for drinking this does undoubtedly 
restrain in a measure the formation of intestinal 
poisons which are believed to play an important 
role in the fibrous thickening of the arteries. 

The other view, that distilled water dissolves 
the lining of the stomach, is even less tenable, for 
the mouth and stomach always contain mucus 
and other fluids upon which the water would act, 
and dissolve out enough salts to prevent it work- 
ing injury to the coats of the stomach. 

We know little of the action of distilled water in 
the system. All that can be affirmed is that it is 
not injurious, and may be recommended as a drink 
because of its freedom from disease-producing 
bacteria. 

® ¢ 


TOO MUCH PIE. 

by John D. Whidden, in his recent interest- 

ing reminiscences, relates with jovial humor 
his amazement at hearing himself fervently eulo- 
gized by his grandmother to the captain under 
whom he was about to make his first voyage as 
cabin-boy. He had been accustomed to receive 
from her “more scoldings than pettings’”; more- 
over, he was still in disgrace over a recent prank 
—a theft, in fact, but one which he confesses with 
more reminiscent relish than remorse. 

His room was next a closet in which were kept 
the family stock of pies—a batch of thirty or forty 
at each baking, according to the custom of the 
time. It was kept locked, but happening, by an 
oversight, to secure means of access, the boy found 
himself tempted beyond his powers of resistance. 

There were shelves upon shelves of pies, and 
the young sinner, mounting a chair, knife in hand, 
selected a pie from the top shelf,—the last to which 
the family would eat their way,—deftly parted the 
upper and under crusts, and extracted the middle. 

“Carefully replacing the top crust and patting 
the edges down, the pie showed no difference to 
“a casual observer from any other pie. Pleased 


with my first experiment, I tried another, and did | 


not finish my feast until I had eaten the insides 
out of six or seven pies. Each day I visited the 
closet, and regaled myself on mince or apple, 
taking no note of number; in short, I was just 
living on pie. No wonder my dear grandmother 
thought my appetite was failing and grew anxious 
about me; but the end was near!” 

There was company to tea, and when the grand- 
mother, smiling at the compliments already paid 
to the tempting appearance of the pie, started to 
cut it, her knife crashed through the crust as 
through an egg-shell, into hollow space. 

Amazed and mortified, but convinced that the 
cook had forgotten to fill one pie in the batch, she 
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apologized to her guests, sent the pie away, and 
| tried another, with the same result. 
Laying down her knife and fork, she looked 


| without a word at her husband, and then at her | 


}grandson. The terrified culprit added to his 
didn’t do it!” 

Just there Captain Whidden’s joy in his dene. | 
niscences suddenly abates. 

“My grandfather rose, and taking me by the 
shoulder, marched me to the door, telling me to go 
to bed and he would attend to me by and by,” he 
records, adding significantly, “which he did.” 
Afterward the boy was quite ready to exchange 
| the pie of home, sweet home, for the souse and 
| hardtack of a life on the ocean wave. 


*® 
THE COURAGE OF GEESE. 


mong the defenders of the goose is a resident of 
Sierra County, California. The especial inci- 
dent upon which he bases his defense of the goose, 
and which is printed in the San Francisco Call, 
happened several months ago. The story is given 
in his own words: 


I was on my way to a neighbor’s place several 
miles from my own, when I noticed a large flock of 
yeese coming south. They were white geese with 
lack wings, and were flying in the usual V-shaped 
| formation. 

In looking at them I noticed a black eagle, an 
unusually large one, coming from the ea: 
| was flying directly toward the geese, although his 
course would — him a little below them. 

The geese saw the eagle about the same time 
that L[did. Before he arrived opposite them they 
| gave yo ided signs of uneasiness. I saw that they 

were — og | to break up their regular forma- 
tion, and I watched with curiosity to see what 
would be the outcome. 

Hardly had I noticed their commotion when 
they formed into two hollow squares. The eagle 





was now opposite and a little below the geese. 
| One square hung } nope J ey om ge od n the 
air, with hardly a flutter of the birds’ wings. The 


other hung as motionless, but in a slanting posi- 
tion. If the eagle saw them he gave no sign of 
attention, but kept straight on his course. hen, 
just as he arrived direc ly underneath the geese, 
something happened. 

With a concerted movement the geese that 
formed the lower or slanting hollow square 
swooped down in the direction of the eagle. Their 

| sudden rush caused the eagle to turn out of his 
course and . | rapidly toward the north. The 
geeee then wheeled and flew back, joining the 
jirds which had remained almost motionless in 
| verpendicular hollow square. 

e two groups having joined, the V formation 
me. ain assumed, and the geese continued their 
flight toward the south. 

never heard of an eagle attacking geese. Be- 
sides, this eagle was hardly in a position to do so. 
His evident intention was to fly along about his 
own business. The geese were the ones who 
made the attack, if such it could be called. 


* ¢ 


FULFILLING HIS AGREEMENT. 


aving become tired of living in rented houses, 
Mr. Gwimple had bought a home of his own. 
Not having enough money to pay for it outright, 
he had made a cash payment of a thousand dollars, 
and given a trust deed on the property for the 
remainder. One night, not long after he had 
taken possession of his new home, Mrs. Gwimple 
roused him from a deep sleep. 
“Gerald,” she said, “somebody is trying to get 


into the house!” 
Mr. Gwimple crawled out of bed and started 


down-stairs. 
to do?” she asked him. 


“What are you going | 
“I’m going to lim in,” he answered, half- 
Who?” 


awake. 

“To let him in! 

“The man that holds the trust deed on this 
pregerty, I he mumbled. “The document I —_ 

inds me to admit him to the premises at any hour 
of the day.” 





* ¢ 


A LARGE ORDER. 


he painter of portraits shook his head, but his 

visitor’s jaw was firmly set. “Why can’t you 
paint my father’s portrait?’ he persisted. “Be- 
cause I have nothing to go by,” said the painter. 
“You say you have no photograph or even tintype 
of the old gentleman.” 


“How about that picture of the prophet Elijah?” 
asked the visitor. “You say you painted that.” 

“Yes, but that is purely imaginary,” explained 
the artist, patiently. 

“Well, see here,” said the man, “the Fe 
Elijah’ s been dead hundreds of ears, and father’s 
only been dead thirty. Now if you can imagine 
Elijah so well, why not try your hand on more 
modern folks? Father was six foot tall, and had 
a prominent forehead, a big nose, and a kind of 
a smiling mouth. Now if you can paint something 
that looks like him, I’m willing to pay well for it. 


& -& 
AT LAST. 


man who had been convicted for stealing was 
brought before a certain judge to be sen- 
tenced. This particular magistrate, says a writer 
in Everybody’s Magazine, was well known for his 
tender heart and his light sentences. The prisoner 
was thoroughly aware of this trait in the charac- 
ter of the judge, and endeavored to make the 
most of it. 
“Have you ever been sentenced to imprison- 
ment?” asked the bench, not unkindly. 
“Never!” exclaimed the risoner, suddenly and 
dramatically bursting into tears. 
ell, well, don’t ery, my man,” said his honor; 
“you’re going to be now.’ 


* 
A STEADY WORKER. 


gentleman seeing a colored man of his ac- 
quaintance starting off on a fishing excursion, 
| Says a writer in Judge, thought it an excellent 
time to reprove him for his laziness. 


“Rufus, you old loafer,” said he, “do you think 
it’s right ‘to leave your wife at the wash-tub while 
you pass oo fishing?” 

“Vassah jedge it’s all right. Mah wife don’ 
need any wate ing. She’ll sholy wuk jes’ as hard 
as if I was dah.” 





*® © 


NOT A BARK. 


hen you don’t have any dog-watch on this 

craft?” inquired the anxious passenger, ac- 
cording to a writer in Life. “No. This is a cat- 
boat.” 





POPULAR ELECTRICITY 2 


crimes, and betrayed them by saying hastily, “I | 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 











A monthly magazine for everybody ; non-technical, profusely 
il i, intensely i and instructive. Posts you on 
electricity in all its applications. {1.00 per year, including an 
ELE! C ENGINE like above illustration; engine will run a 
long time on one wet or dry battery ; 1,000 revolutions per minute. 
A marvel of skilled workmanship. (Cut 3g size.) 

Send for Electrical Premium List. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO., 
1203 Monadnock Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 











vs you see the luster on your 
stove come out Mirror Smooth 
after a few minutes’ using RISING SUN 
Stove Polish, you will surely regret 
that you ever neglected that stove. 
It is really so easy to make the 
stove an ornament and keep it so that 
you will wonder why you ever used 
anything else. Just try it for yourself. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 






























F "8 are best because every 
the retailer gets a new supply, freshly 


and putup. Yourun no risk of 

rl kept orremnant stocks. We take 
the pains; you get a ee Buy of the 
best equipped yf - 


















“3 in One” brightens 
everything about home 
or office; injures nothing, 
not even soil ing hands. 
“3 in One" is the only 
CLEAN HOUSE OIL 
Oils bicycles and sewing ma- 
chines. Good bottle and book 



















.__Write quick. 
3 IN ONE OIL CO., 
43 B’way, New York. 










The “Junior 
Watch 


The “Junior” Watch is a 
small size, thin-model Watch 
that is the duplicate in size and 
appearance of any of the thin- 
model watches now made for 
gentlemen. It has a slender, 
graceful case, in solid nickel, 
measuring but 134 inches in di- 
ameter, and slips into the pocket 
easily and unobtrusively. The 
new “Junior” is a guaranieed 
timekeeper, its mechanism and 
) adjustment producing exception- 
al close-timing. 





: Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
) and 65 cents extra, postage 
) included. Price $2, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 

















This picture is a repro- 
duction of actual photograph 
taken at Hammerfest, on the 
North Cape, within the Arctic 
Circle,in the land of the Mid- 
night Sun. 


We have told you that 
GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is 
superior to other brands in 
every way; that the wheat is 
selected with more care; that 
it is milled scientifically; that 
the flouris packed better; that 
GOLD MEDAL contains more 
nourishment, health and 
strength-giving properties than 
other flour. 


But how much more to the 
point it ig to prove to you that 
the superior quality of GOLD 
MEDAL FLOUR has carried 
its distribution all over the 
world, from South Africa to 
Scandinavia, from China to 
New York, from Australia to 
the British Isles, around the 
globe this way and that, even 
tho these far-off countries can 
obtain other flour very hand- 
ily nearer home. GOLD 
MEDAL FLOUR is made for 
all the best people on earth. 
Have you a sack in your kit 
chen now? 


WASHBURN-CROSBY'S 


OLD MEDAL FLOUR | 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. 8. A. 
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BOYS’ HOLIDAYS IN NEW ENGLAND 


BY WALTER LEON SAWYER 





strings his barrels 
“ec plain,”’ one upon 
another, over a pole, 
The barrel Croesus 














strings them ‘‘ three 
around,’’ nailing 
them in tiers about 
the pole. He is a 
proud boy, and one to 
be envied, who can 
string and set fire to 
thirty barrels; but 
even this achievement 
has been surpassed. 
Norwich people re- 
fer the origin of the 
Thanksgiving bonfire 








THE BLAZING BOAT MADE THE ROUNDS OF 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD. 


f a traveller who had lost track of time had 

chanced to visit Portland, Maine, on the 

evening of February 22d some thirty or forty 
years ago, he would probably have concluded 
that he had arrived on the Fourth of July. 

At one moment, as he came up the harbor, 
he would see, thrown into bold relief by flame, 
the outlines of the roofs and trees; in the next 
moment smoke would obscure them. The 
selitinel hills at east and west, and the connect- 
ing thoroughfares, would seem to be ablaze. 
Bonfires would light the water-front, and when 
the traveller set foot on shore, illuminations of 
such a sort would show_the way up almost any 
street. Then, if he inquired, he would be told 
that the bonfires, set to the music of tin horns, 
were meant to commemorate Washington’s birth- 
day. A younger Portlander would name the 
oceasion ‘*Tarbucket night. ’’ 

Portland boys have so observed this holiday 
for more than a hundred years. The modern 
celebration lacks the fire and fury of earlier 
days, when, as an old resident recalls, ‘‘some 
of the scions of the best families got into the 
lockup that night every year.’’ Yet it is by 
no means a tame affair, even if it omits the 
practises that prevailed in the early forties— 
the- destruction of isolated sheds, the ravaging 
of unpopular neighbors’ wood-piles, and the 
battles with volunteer firemen who undertook 
to stay the festivities. 

One need not be a very old citizen to remem- 
ber a striking addition to the glory of the night 
which was always made at the village on the 
opposite side of Portland harbor. Some ardent 
patriot there contributed an old dory, and many 
helped fill it with substances that would burn 
long and fiercely. Then it was mounted on 
runners, long ropes were attached and manned 
by a score of strapping fellows, and the blazing 
boat made the rounds of the neighborhood, with 
every small boy trailing after it in noisy proces- 
sion. 

So far as can be learned, Portland and a few 
tributary towns are the only places that thus 
signalize the birthday of the first President. 
The fact would be rather odd than important if 
it stood alone, but there are Yankee boys in 
other states, and it is probably near the truth 
to say that every long-settled New England 
community either enjoys a holiday of its own 
or, as in the case of Portland, has an original 
way of celebrating one common to the country. 

**Pope night’’ belongs to the class of local 
holidays. In England it is Guy Fawkes’s day, 
November 5th, and in some localities a whole 
town will unite to stuff Guy’s effigy, ride it on 
a rail to the hottest bonfire, and throw the 
rascal in. Race and religious feeling may 
sometimes enter into such performances; but it 
is safe to say that the boys of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and Marblehead, Massachusetts, — 
the only boys in the United States, perhaps, 
who take special notice of this date,—are inno- 
cent of any prejudice. 

The day falls in Jack-o’ -lantern time, and the 
feature of the Portsmouth celebration is a 
lantern parade. Of course it does not move 
without a tin-horn accompaniment. No boys’ 
procession would or could. The tin horn must 
have worn a visible rut in our domestic trade. 
Rhode Island boys, to name another group of 
purchasers and users, solace their souls with 
it on May-day. It is the ‘‘May-horn’’ in 
Providence and Pawtucket, although by any 
other name it would sound as sweet, and no 
self-respecting youth in either city would con- 
sent to pass the day without it. 

As for the bonfires that figure in so many 
kinds of celebrations, they also have a commer- 
cial significance, and sometimes a social bearing. 
In the coast towns a boy whose father is a sailor 
or a rigger, and therefore, it may be, the owner 
of a barrel of pitch, is at certain seasons more 
courted and beset than the governor of a state. 
Nothing makes a finer bonfire than a tar-barrel 
—but it is a costly one. Fortunately, an ash- 
barrel is better than none, and as parents are 
aware, it is easier for a boy to get. 

To come down to figures, however, accepting 
the junkman’s valuation of component parts, 
the price of a bonfire in Norwich, Connecticut, 
ranges from two to seven dollars. Norwich is 
believed to be the only place in which Thanks- 
giving night is commemorated after this manner, 
and flour-barrels are there esteemed the only 
articles fit to burn. 

The supreme test of a Norwich boy’s ability 
is to know how to ‘“‘string’’ barrels and to 
procure barrels to be strung. The poor boy 








to the Indian custom 
of smoke-signals, and 
assert that Lantern 
Hill, twelve miles from the city, was, above any 
other in the region, the spot favored for such. 
It should be added that explanations of this 
kind are generally conjectural, and that it is 
not always safe to conjecture. One thing we 
know—that some of our holidays, Hallowe’en, 
for one, and some odd observances of holidays, 
had their beginning in the Old World. In im- 
porting a custom, however, our young folks 
frequently vary details; for the American boy 
has a somewhat exalted idea of his own impor- 
tance, and will not consciously place himself 
in an undignified position. 

An English lad who undertook to acclimatize 
a Devonshire May-day in Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, gained striking proof of this national 
trait. At his old home the ‘‘loaf-and-treacle 
wagon’’ was the crown of the sports, and 
although his description made his Yankee com- 
rades look doubtful, his popularity led them to 
experiment. A half-dozen loaves of bread were 
suspended from a framework set up in a cart. 
The boys’ hands were tied behind their backs. 
The boy who ate his loaf first was to have a 
prize. The rule of the game required, however, 
that molasses be poured continuously over the 
loaves, so that the faster a boy ate, the more 
molasses he had to manage; and the after 
results were most unpleasant—especially to the 
boy who introduced the game. 

Of course it may happen that a boy who 
‘*celebrates’’ makes himself ridiculous without 
knowing it, as when, in Providence, he builds 
an election bonfire in a ward where both candi- 
dates are disreputable. Sometimes, again, his 
plotted mischief recoils, boomerang fashion, as 
in a Maine town which used to own a relic of 
the Revolution in the form of a ‘‘six-pounder.’’ 
On the night before the Fourth of July it was 
the custom of the boys to steal this cannon, 
hoist it, by prodigious effort, to the roof of the 
schoolhouse, and balance it there at the risk of 
their lives, while they fired a salute. But on 
one occasion’ some churlish citizen unreeved 
their tackle and removed their ladder after boys 
and cannon had reached the roof. Other citi- 
zens, passing that way, jeered and refused to 
aid; and the lads roosted on the ridge-pole 
during several hours of the most memorable 
Independence day they had ever known. 

With the possible exception of Hallowe’en, it 
is, perhaps, on ‘‘the Fourth’’ that the holiday- 
making boy appears in his most unlikable 
aspect. To see him at his best, one must study 
him earlier in the year—on a Patriots’ day or 
fast-day, when, although spring may have 
delayed, summer sports inevitably begin. On 
this day, in this climate, the weather is liable 
to be such that only a pachyderm or a boy 
would willingly seek the open air. That the 
boy can and does, and likes it, is evidence that 
with all his faults he has the blood and muscle 
and back-bone that belong to the race. Indeed, 
if Boston boys lacked these precious possessions, 
they could never do justice to the longest holi- 
day known to America, that which begins in 
Charlestown on the evening before ‘‘ Bunker 
Hill day,’”’ June 17th, and ends at midnight 
of July 4th on Boston Common. There are 
neighborhoods in Boston where the firecracker 
holds perpetual carnival during these nineteen 
days; and although it does at last give out, the 
boys survive. 

Since the Yankee boy is original and an 
innovator, one sometimes wonders what he will 
do in the future with new days and old; for 
holidays, like men, have their time for growth 
and their seasons of decadence. It is not so 
many years since the Christmas festival was in 
bad odor with most New Englanders—although, 
to be sure, that was not the boys’ fault. On 
the other hand, May ist was, even so recently 
as fifty years ago, a great day in Boston. Shops 
were closed, and the boys and girls, and their 
parents as well, paraded with songs and bands 
and banners. Yet while Christmas has become 
the holiday of the year, May-day is honored only 
by the May-horn of Rhode Island and the 
May-baskets woven of tissue-paper and hung 
on friendly door-knobs by sentimental little 
girls. 

Will the New England boy tire of any other 
of his holidays? Will he establish new ones, 
or devise fresh methods to exalt the old? Labor 
day alone is comparatively strange, and as yet 
unmolded by his hand. Ten years hence, per- 
haps, he, too, will parade on that day of pro- 
cessions, and demand to be ‘‘marked’’ on his 
proficiency in football and granted the right of 
no school on Mondays and Fridays. 
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Specialties 
for the Household 





Genuine Stag-Horn Carving Set. 








a 


his Carving 

Set is fully 
warranted. 
Each piece is 
fitted with gen- 
uine stag-born 
handles and 
polished  bol- 








ster and cap. 
The 8-inch 


blade of the Carver has a graceful simitar shape, which readily adapts 


itself to heavy cutting as well as to light work. 


with safety guard and rest, polished. 
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“Universal”’ 


the pail is made of heavy tin. A knead- 
ing rod connects with the handle. It 
is a mixer, kneader and raiser combined. 
The hands do not touch the dough. Put 
in all the liquids, then all the flour, turn 
the handle three minutes, and set away to 
rise. The kneading rod combines the 
yeast, liquids and flour more thoroughly 


The Fork is fitted 


Given only to Companion pee for one new subscription and 25 cents extra, 
and p Price $1.50, post-paid. 


Bread Maker. 









than can be done by hand, making the 
bread more nutritious and digestible. No. 
4 size has a capacity of from 2 to 6 loaves. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 70 cents extra. Price $2.00. 














Sent by ex ges in either case paid by 
receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 

THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. We allow our subscribers 30 days in which to 
test this Bread Maker. If not satisfactory it may be returned at our expense. 


“Universal” Food Chopper. 

















“Meteor” 


T* ‘*Meteor’’ Coffee Percolator is one of the 
latest appliances for automatically forcing 
the liquid through the grounds. 
ag a flavor which it is not possible to obtain 

y boiling or steeping. The Percolator will 
give you a delicious cup of coffee all through 
the year. All up-to-date housewives will 
appreciate this statement. 
style, 3 pints, nickel finish, ebonized handle. 
It will operate successfully on either a stove 


or a gas range. 


Given outy 9 to Companion subscribers for one new 
$1.00 extra. Price $2.00. Sent by 


subscription and 


Ws offer the No. 1 family size. This 
chops all kinds of meat, raw or 
cooked, and all kinds of fruits and vegeta- 
bles into clean-cut, uniform pieces, fine or 
coarse as wanted. This it will do without 
mashing, and with great rapidity. The 
Chopper enables you to make choice, tasty 
and appetizing dishes of ‘‘left overs’’ that 
might otherwise be wasted. It does away 
with the tiresome chopping bowl. Three 
steel cutters, fine, coarse and medium. 
All parts are tinned, interchangeable, and 
strictly guaranteed. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 25 cents extra. Price $1. i: 


Sent by express, charges in ~aaeed case 
receiver. Shipping weight 7 Ibs. 


Coffee Percolator. 





This process 


We offer a new 














express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 5 lbs. 


Lisk Self-Basting Roaster. 


77 ordinary roasting pan not only requires a lot of basting and 
watching, but it also wastes much of the roast itself, as most 


women know from experience. 


Actual test shows that a ten-pound 


piece of roast beef will weigh only eight pounds, or less, when roasted 


in the ordinary 








ee lage: clear 
oss of two 
pounds, or one- 
fifth of the 
weight. This 
big item of 
waste, as well 
as the necessity 
of basting and 
watching, are 
all eliminated 
in the Lisk 
Self-Basting 
Roaster. We 
offer the No. 3 
size, for 16- 











less. Made of the famous imperial gray enamel. 


pound roasts or 
This wears like iron, 


is free from seams, joints and corners, and is as easily cleaned as china. 


Ry only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents —_ 
Price $2.50. Sent by express, charges in cither case paid by receiver. 


=F 10 Ibs. 


GUARANTEE. We allow 30 days in which to test the Roaster. 
perfectly satisfactory the Roaster may be returned at our expense, and the full pur- 


chase price will be refunded. 


_PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


If the test is not 
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THE PACKAGE 
IS AEWAYS 
YELLOW 
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wish their friends and patrons everywhere 
a prosperous and 


HAPPY NEW YEAR ABOT’S SULPHO-NAPTHOL comes 


in different sizes, as shown above. The 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 38 Union St., BOSTON. wrapper is yellow. od 
This scientifically prepared “Liquid Clean- 
liness” has no equal as a germ-killer. A few 
drops of Sulpho-Napthol added to a pail of 


FOR THE WINTER SEASON. f/f issn stra 


Child’s Angora Set. | All the time Sulpho- Napthol is dispelling dirt, it is 


annihilating disease-germs. 


tg f 
' gp Anil ae Sulpho-Napthol will be found a delightful, refresh-  { 
two me cee a round Muff } ing and healthful adjunct to the bath. It cures : 
and Collar lined with —_ many and wards off all infectious skin diseases. ‘eas 
sateen. Suitable for chil- ? 
dren from two to four years. Sulpho-Napthol Soap is a delightful on 
Given only to Companion sub- toilet soap of the highest quality, con- | 
pre on page me pre taining sufficient Sulpho-Napthol to 
packing included. e $1.40, make it antiseptic and healing. Invalu- 
are | able for every member of the family. 
Brown Cony Boa. Bear in mind that there is but one Sulpho-Napthol. 
} When you buy it see that you get a package 
his Boa is made of brown y as represented above. 
fap. gh Mm gy SOLD BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
is 54 inches long. Its fullest . 


width is across the back of A | SULPHO- NAPTHOL COM PAN Y 


the neck. \ SHINGTON ST. (NORTH EDFORD ST BOSTON 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, SAWYER CRYS TAL B LU E CO. BOSTON 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 















































The Possibilities of Pyrography. No. 2. Expert Pyrography Outfit. 
A bit of real art of your own creation, on which | Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and $1.50 


the thought and skill of the giver have been gee : sesh ae Mesiedrie ata i 
Pere is has 1 large-sized double Rubber ows with net and long tube; 1 
qupented | Such ane Ge poamiiies of Pyeeg- 1 as vised Union Coch; 1 Densinc Bettie; 2 Alschel Loup wil 
raphy. In addition, it offers promising induce- aluminum hood; 1 Platinum Point; 1 Cork Handle with rubber tubing; 
ments to those who desire an income from the sale | 2 sheets of Impression Paper for transferring designs; 2 Practise Pieces, 
of pyrographic articles. For this purpose we offer | stamped; 1 hinged-cover Whitewood Box for Outfit, partitioned, with 
a choice Outfit and other useful accessories. design stamped on the outside, ready for burning, and a 32-page Booklet, 


with description of tools, materials and methods of decoration, giving a 


complete course of 10 illustrated lessons. 
Any Selection to the value of $1.00 given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription. Sold 
at the prices stated. Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 




















All the articles here offered are shown in the illustration. Each is made of the best quality of basswood, 
with velvet finish, and design stamped in brown, ready for burning. K1, Round Box, with cover, 4 inches 
in diameter, 25 cents; 82, Trinket Tray, 6 inches long, 14 cents; 1, Square Match Box, metal base and rim, 
12 cents; Kg, Handkerchief Box, 6% x 6% inches, hinged cover, 25 cents; 109, Calendar, perpetual, 6 
inches high, 20 cents; 155, Photograph Frame, heart-shaped, 12 inches high, 35 cents; 170, Nut Bowl, 
metal rim, knob feet, 6% inches in diameter, 50 cents; K22, Jewel Box, 4% x 3% inches, hinged cover, 
metal snap, 20 cents; 160, Extension Book Rack, 5 x 16 inches, hinged ends, knob feet, 50 cents; 5, 
Miniature Fern Dish, 3 x 3 inches, metal base, 30 cents; 144, Round Hair Receiver, 4% inches in diameter, 
30 cents; 103, Key Rack, 1034 inches long, 4 brass pegs, 20 cents; 39, Easel Photograph Frame, 9% x 7 
inches, 35 cents; 1294, Mirror Back, with 4% inch beveled glass, 50 cents; 71, Wall Match Safe, metal 
base and rim, 20 cents; 148, Necktie Holder, 10% inches long, metal hanging rod, 20 cents; K27, Glove 
Box, hinged cover, metal snap, 13 inches long, 25 cents; 2, Match Safe, metal base and rim, 12 cents; 85, 
Toilet Tray, 12 inches long, 35 cents; 124, Easel Photograph Frame, 8x 10 inches, 30 cents; 152, Jardiniére 
Stand, 18 inches high, top 10% inches in diameter, $1.75; 150, Jardinitre Stand, 15% inches high, top 11 
inches i in diameter, 75 cents. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 








